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Shadows and Straws 


tecture have their ardent opponents and 

their equally ardent proponents. They have 
been discussed with greater or less acrimony during 
the last fifty years. Out of the discussion there has 
been evolved the Competition Code of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Slowly this Code has won 
respect. It has continuously invited and received 
the allegiance of an increasing number. On the other 
hand, it has stood as a barrier to the growth of the 
profession in solidarity of purpose. There are many 
architects today who decline to be bound by its pro- 
visions and who reserve to themselves the right to 
compete for clients and commissions in whatever 
manner they choose. They adhere to the theory of 
competition in price as practiced in business, and, 
rightly or wrongly, decline to submerge their in- 
dividual tenets, and the problems of gaining a liveli- 
hood, in what the proponents of the Competition 
Code regard as the larger problem of the whole pro- 
fessional welfare. 


The words “rightly or wrongly” are used purposely 
to disclaim any intention here to debate the moral- 
ities of professional practice. In a world organized 
almost entirely upon the competitive basis, where 
profit must necessarily take precedence over useful- 
ness as men struggle to live under the law of the 
selfish motive which society has imposed upon them, 
the validity of any moral interpretation of an act 
based upon accepted business procedure is not 
lightly to be determined. The competition held 
under the Code of the Institute is in itself a recog- 
nition of those very forces which tend so largely 
to defeat architectural progress, as they are ex- 
pressed in our political and social economy. We 
cannot otherwise, in the case of a great public struc- 
ture, throw proper safeguards around the choice of an 
architect. To many the competition is thus a con- 
fession of the failure of our political system, under 
which, the examples of malfeasance through political 
preferment in appointing the architect of a public 
building, are too numerous to require any recital. 


(eee have & in the practice of archi- 


On THE OrHerR Hanp, there are architects to 
whom competitions are de facto necessities to archi- 
tectural progress, who welcome their stimulating 
effect and excuse the economic waste involved by 
citing the educational benefits to the participants. 
The soundness of this belief is not here to be debated. 
It is mentioned only as one of the various lines of 
cleavage that still weaken the structure of archi- 
tectural professionalism. For it must be apparent 
that a profession which cannot itself resolve these 
questions is far from being able to impress the public 
with a definite concept of the architect himself or of 
the service and conduct rightly to be expected of him. 
There is as yet no known definition of the architect 
or of architectural service to which the profession 
universally subscribes. In the last convention, it 
was proposed to change the Competition Code in 
order to make it applicable to less important work by 
removing some of the restrictions now imposed. The 
fortunate observer, however, who does not have to 
make the delicate adjustment of food, clothing and 
shelter to the particular professional concept of 
architectural competitions, may perhaps be forgiven 
for expressing the opinion that the real difficulties 
in reaching an agreement about competitions lie far 
deeper than the technicalities or the ethical relations 
involved in the practice of architecture. Below 
these lies the economic base on which human activity 
rests and from which it must spring, and that base is 
the modern idea of auriferous reward. 


How THEN is it possible to place any good estimate 
upon the competition for the State Capitol of Ne- 
braska? Ere these lines are in print it is quite 
possible that judgment will have been rendered— 
that the happy winner will have tasted the cup than 
which few are sweeter—and that the losers will have 
found their solace in acknowledging that the verdict 
was meritorious. (There is no other solace, by the 
way, which is one of the very trying things about a 
competition.) But how shall one endeavor to 
estimate or compare the Nebraska State Capitol 
competition program, for it is with the program only 
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that we are dealing, with those that have gone before? 
Manifestly, no estimate will be accorded a unani- 
mous approval. Any contemporaneous evaluation at 
once falls under the suspicion attaching to all of men’s 
efforts to find out the present day worth of them- 
selves or their fellows. History affirms our annoying 
mutability, above all in matters of art. 


Tue Nesraska State Capitol competition pro- 
gram, however, is a direct challenge that cannot be 
ignored. In the face of no matter what differences 
of opinion, what skepticisms, or what disagreements 
as to what is an architect or what is architecture, the 
program conceived for governing the selection of the 
architect who shall execute this work reveals the 
keen strivings of a master mind. There is no doubt 
about that. Neither is there any doubt that 
seldom before has an architectural advisor so reso- 
lutely and with such distinguished success suppressed 
and obliterated himself and his ideas or convictions 
from a competition program, to the end that he 
might set free the full intelligence of those from 
whom a choice is to be made. The program is 
written in that humility which springs from a deep 
faith that men will respond nobly to a noble task, 
with an understanding, free of illusions, that men 
do sometimes fall, in which case they must not feel 
aggrieved should the jury judge them “an undesirable 
candidate for such an important responsibility.” 
There is no escape from the conviction that courage 
and intelligence, working on high principles, have 
here sought not merely to attain something good, but 
the very best possible under all the conditions. They 
have sought to ordain, as far as is humanly possible, 
that the result as finally expressed in a State Capitol, 
shall mark a step in advance. With such a purpose 
none may take issue. That purpose is the embodi- 
ment of the essence and the spirit of architecture. 

It is, however, with the means employed to achieve 
this purpose that one is immediately concerned. We 
may assume that all other competitions of this 
character have sought an equally laudable purpose. 
The failure or the success of this later effort, will be 
measured, however, by the radical departures made 
in the program. Instead of surrounding this com- 
petition with limitations based upon a predetermined 
concept of the solution of the problem, with inhibi- 
tions such as must arise out of the psychological re- 
actions to the known predilections of a known jury, 
with restrictions imposed, in the nature of costs and 
cubage, as supposed safeguards whereby a daring and 
unjustifiable extravagance may not win over a 
patient calculation based upon reasonableness, this 
competition throws overboard every possible limi- 
tation, inhibition, or restriction, except those which 
a sportsman sets up for himself when he competes 
with a fellow sportsman. 
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Some Arcuitects have shaken their heads at 
this courageous departure. I have heard it said that 
while this program was all right in the hands of 
this particular professional advisor it would be a very 
unsafe thing to use indiscriminately. I heard that 
comment with regret, since it implies that architects 
are not to be trusted to behave as sportsmen. Per- 
haps not all of them are. But may it not equally be 
true that they are quite as likely to respond to the 
spirit of sportsmanship as to the spirit of codes and 
regulations? And ultimately, by what other laws 
should they be governed, than the law which springs 
from faith given and received? I believe in putting 
men on their mettle as men, all the time, and in keep- 
ing them there, which is perhaps one prime reason 
why the program for the Nebraska State Capitol 
seems to me to be so fraught with potential future 
good. 

The program, it might be said, is a kind of moral 
agreement. I do not imagine, however, that any 
competitor could violate such a program with im- 
punity, any more than I believe that any man who 
plays games can cheat for very long without forfeit- 
ing the respect of his fellows. Of course it might be 
urged that where the stakes are so high as almost to 
confer an economic independence upon the winner, 
cheating becomes a great temptation, and that where 
the prize is of such value more than ordinary pre- 
cautions are demanded. But I still opine that this 
particular program leaves fewer loopholes for de- 
ception than are left where the requirements are 
surrounded with arbitrary rules and_ prescribed 
postulates. 


THESE CONSIDERATIONS, it must have been ob- 
served, hover very closely about the point of view 
which places as first the rights and privileges of the 
architect. This is not always a conscious position, 
even on the part of the competitors, but the emphasis 
frequently alights and dwells at this particular spot 
when discussions ensue. After all, it is well to re- 
member, the final answer is to be expressed in social 
and esthetic terms, and the particular man is not 
important. Heisimportanttofind. It is necessary 
to find him. But after that the building returns to 
the center of the stage from which it had temporarily 
been removed under the excitement of finding the 
architect. But this temporary excitement does give 
undue emphasis to the necessity of protecting the 
architect against his fellows during the cumbersome 
process of picking him out. It is a recognition of 
this necessity, no matter what its degree may be, 
that forms the basis of most discussions about the 
Competition Code. The plain truth is that the com- 
petition has not yet won to a position where it in- 
spires architects thoroughly to trust their fellows, and 
this not because of what passes for flagrant dis- 
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honesty but because of a reasonable fear, as it seems 
to me, that under the usual program one may be 
more successful than another in interpreting the 
subtleties of the advisor’s concept or of the jury’s 
predilections. Hence the feeling that all possible 
measures must be taken to insure the least advantage 
of any kind. 


Tue NesrasKa Capitol program confers no 
advantage to anything except brains. It is not 
muddled or confused with some other person’s ideas 
as to what a capitol structure should be, or how much 
it ought to cost, or what it ought to be in cubage. 
It puts the problem right up to the architect and in 
just the manner he ought to welcome it most. He is 
invited to show his client the best solution of the 
problem. He is asked to suggest a building which 
will answer all the purposes and which shall be 
reasonable in its demands upon the public purse. 

“The ultimate object” . . ., says the program, “is to secure 
to the citizens of Nebraska the best Capitol obtainable under 
present conditions. . . . To that end, it (the Capitol Commission) 
seeks in this competition not to buy a plan with the expectation 
that the new Capitol shall be built from it, but wholly with the 
expectation that the showings made shall serve as a means of 
selecting an architect. To this end, the Commission desires that 
there shall be a clear understanding, in the matter, and that 
whoever is finally selected as its architect shall look forward to a 
complete study of the Capitol problem in close touch with this 
Commission which has been charged with the task of creating a 
new capitol for the State of Nebraska. 

“As to plan, scope, style, type, or material, the Capitol Commis- 
sion offers no suggestion. Even in the matter of tradition it is 
clearly the desire of the Commission that each competitor shall 
feel free to express what is in his heart, unmindful of what has 
been inherited in this regard, willing even that the legacies of the 
Masters should guide and restrain rather than fetter. . . . 

“Tt is desired in the actual building project to provide, under the 
guidance and control of the Architect, for real collaboration of 
Architect, Sculptor, Painter, and Landscapist; and to that end the 
competitors are asked to study the problem of how best to bring 
this about, and if thought advisable and to the degree so thought 
in each case they should associate in their competitive work the 
Sculptor, Painter, and Landscapist, or either or any of them, with 
whom they would be likely to elect to work out the actual prob- 
lem or any part or parts of it, in case of their final selection as 
Architect to the Nebraska State Capitol Commission. . . . 

“Regardless of obstacles, anything short of a great monument 
advantageously placed and properly environed will be nothing 
less than a complete failure. In this connection competitors are 
reminded that their present task is so to solve this problem that 
in the solving, their ability to grasp the undertaking with under- 
standing and conceive its possibilities with vision, and to present 
and support the result in beauty and with wisdom, shall be clearly 
made manifest. In not undertaking more definitely to sug- 
gest the kind of Capitol wanted, it is clearly the intention not in 
any way to limit the possibilities, by indicating any particular line 
of approach, either as to plan and scope or as to style, type, or 
material. , . . 

“On the theory that competitors share in the desire to determine 
through competition which of them really should be chosen, the 
usual mandatory requirements have been omitted from this pro- 
gram and the test of fair play substituted. Each step should 
measure up to that test and each question be decided thereby. 
Any departure from the terms of the program would leave a com- 
petitor’s status in the hands of the jury. Should unfair advan- 
tage be gained or sought by a competitor, he surely could not feel 
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aggrieved if the jury should in consequence adjudge him an un- 
desirable candidate for such an important responsibility, and act 
accordingly. ... 


“Tn arriving at its conclusions, the jury (its members having 
first thoroughly familiarized themselves with the program) shall 
seek always to determine, by his showing in the competition, 
which competitor has given promise of being best qualified to de- 
design and supervise the construction of the proposed Capitol—not 
failing to remember that the Capitol is finally to be built from 
designs that are to be made on that closer study of the problem, 
in collaboration with the Capitol Commission, which is precluded 
under competition conditions; and that the Commission hopes 
to secure an architect whose judgment shall be reliable on those 
larger phases of the problem that involve all of its collateral as- 
pects, including site, setting, and cost, considered for the future as 
well as for the present, and under conditions of instability and 
change unprecedented in building history. 

“Therefore the jury is cautioned not to overlook indications of 
these qualifications in the solutions presented. The jury shall 
not seek to put out of the running a competitor who has dared to 
show a scheme that oversteps either funds or site available, or 
who has justified by his project a departure from conventional 
lines—providing his showing does indicate those qualities that the 
Commission seeks to find in its architect, and providing the test 
of reasonableness has been met in what is proposed, and that no 
determining advantage has been gained through departures from 
the program made in contravention of sportsmanship and fair 
play.” 

One oF THE Competitors has told me that 
never before had he known the joy of working on a 
problem with the full freedom conferred by this 
program. This ought to be easy to understand. It 
ought to be difficult to deny. No competitor could 
have felt otherwise one would think, unless he still 
hugged the phantom of unsportsmanship as a fear. 
Banishing that, as one hopes that all the competitors 
did, what more pleasing prospect could offer? A 
great structure to be conceived out of imagination 
itself. A monumental edifice to be evolved out of 
Time and Space, out of the Past, out of the Present, 
and even out of the Future. No limits except those 
of reasonableness. No suggestions of any kind 
except as to certain technical requirements in the 
presentation of the scheme. (And these differ a good 
deal, by the way, from ordinary programs.) The 
architect is literally asked to perform his full func- 
tion (one hesitates to offer the definition) of creating 
a capitol building such as may be built within the 
reasonable limits of a state treasury and having 
intimate regard to Utility and Appearance. 


In Far too Many Competitions the architect 
finds himself the perfunctory interpreter of the 
advisor’s conception—the guesser of minds—the 
searcher for clues that will lead to victory over another 
road thanthat of sheer ability. Undersucha program 
as that under discussion, the competitors might 
amuse themselves in trying to guess the names of the 
jury, if they so wished; they were not known, in this 
particular case, until after the drawings were on 
their way to judgment, and this provision is one of 
the radical departures in the program. It is likely 
to be much discussed in the future. 
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But it is fair to assume that every competitor in the 
Nebraska Capitol Competition thoroughly enjoyed 
the freedom of action that was his. that he has sym- 
pathized with a program written about two sincere 
desires; first, to find a man; second, to achieve a 
building. Were it possible to substitute the crown 
of wild olive for the reward which the winner of the 
Nebraska State Capitol will receive, we might feel 
that art was on the way to being restored to the days 
of its splendor. Even so, may one not share the hope 
expressed in these words of the “Concept,” taken 
from the program: 

“‘Rome’s greatest basilica is not the only legacy 
left by the architects of St. Peter’s. Michael 
Angelo’s dome was chosen, but to the designs of San 
Gallo, Bramante, and other unsuccessful com- 
petitors, the world owes many of its greatest monu- 
ments. Besides a noble Capitol for Nebraska, may 
not this competition yield to Architecture a wider 
heritage?” 

A Goop Deat of additional interest attaches to 
this particular competition. The Nebraska Chapter 
of the Institute had just been formed when the 
project for a State Capitol arose, and the President 
of the American Institute of Architects at that time 
was Mr. Thomas Rogers Kimball, resident in Omaha 
and there well and justly reputed. The authorities 
of the State might well have felt themselves on safe 
ground in awarding the commission to Mr. Kimball, 
or at least in confining it to the architects of Nebras- 
ka. But the new Chapter at once took action in 
which it urged the Capitol Commission to institute 
a competition in order that no opportunity should 
be lost for securing to the State of Nebraska the most 
skillful architectural service to be found in the whole 
United States. It was rather a fine thing for the 
Nebraska Chapter to do, and the act will not be 
lost to sight in the history of the new Capitol. 

Mr. Kimball was selected by the Capitol Com- 
mission to be its professional advisor. The members 
of the jury were Messrs. James Gamble Rogers of 
New York City; Waddy B. Wood, Washington, 
D. C.; and Willis Polk, San Francisco. 


LSEWHERE we reprint the prospectus of the 

London Building Guild. It is an extraordinary 
announcement and is the culmination of many guild 
activities that have already been chronicled in our 
pages. With many towns in England now entering 
into direct contact with the workers for house build- 
ing the Guild movement enters upon another stage 
of its development. The challenge to the long es- 
tablished system of building for profit instead of for 
use cannot but awaken sympathy in the hearts of 
all those who sincerely care about architecture. 
To reconcile the Guild methods with those of the 
old order will require infinite patience and care. 
But above all, the success of the movement will 
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depend upon sympathy and toleration. Given an 
abundance of those, the guildsmen may win through 
to that better industrial system on which their hearts 
are so passionately fixed. Each must choose whether 
he will help or hinder. 

An adjustment has also been reached between the 
Manchester Building Guild and the Ministry of 
Health. The Guild’s tender for building 1,000 
houses for Irlam was denied approval by the Min- 
istry because of the financial terms. The Guild 
suggested a flat 10% payment, based on cost, to 
cover management expenses, lost time, and equip- 
ment. The final arrangement provides for a pay- 
ment of 40 Pounds per house, which means that the 
Guild loses somewhat on each house costing more 
than 1,000 Pounds, but gains when the cost is below 
that figure. 

“Tt is all important to the men who lead and com- 
prise the Building Guilds that they should justify 
their experiment to the nation as a whole, and if the 
full incentive of this fact had been better appreciated 
the Guilds might ere this have been building the 
much-needed houses,” says the Manchester Guar- 
dian. ‘Now at last they will go ahead, for a com- 
promise has been arranged which satisfies both the 
caution of the official and the idealism of the opera- 
tive, and which should prove the basis of the Man- 
chester Guild, of the London Guild which has fol- 
lowed in its footsteps, and of the others which will 
no doubt be formed and ultimately related in a na- 
tional organization . . . The Building Guilds have 
now an assured basis on which to begin work. The 
fact that the Co-operative Wholesale Society so far 
believes in their cause as to assume their insurance 
risks and provide their material adds greatly to the 
strength of their position, and the agreement come 
to should not only facilitate a building programme 
which has been lamentably delayed, but inaugurate a 
social experiment of prime value.” 


NIFICATION of the architectural profession 
is again to be actively undertaken in England, 
through a special committee appointed for the purpose. 
In France due probably to the necessity of presenting a 
united front to the Government on questions affect- 
ing reconstruction, the various architectural associa- 
tions have federated and the new body seems to be 
winning confidence and gaining headway. In Aus- 
tralia the newly formed Architects’ Association of 
New South Wales is in opposition to the Institute of 
Architects over the new registration bill which, 
although it seems to be satisfactory to the Govern- 
ment, does not offer a basis of qualification accept- 
able to the new Association. Complete unification 
of the profession is probably impossible, in any coun- 
try, but the fact that a common ground of action is 
continually being more actively sought is at least a 
hopeful sign.—C. H. W. 
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The Crisis in Architecture 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY 


IV. A THEORY OF THE PICTURESQUE 


architectural thought to say that inasmuch as 

architecture was not an individual but a 
cooperative art having its basis in communal tradi- 
tions of design and handicraft, which in all the great 
ages of architectural activity were the communal 
possession of the whole people, the higher branches 
of architecture would never flourish until the mass 
of ordinary building was decently and well done. 
Since the Renaissance was revived this theory has 
been largely abandoned and the idea promulgated 
that architecture is an individual rather than a 
co-operative art, dependent upon the skill of the 
individual architect. That certain very gifted archi- 
tects have, in spite of the absence of communal 
traditions of design and handicraft among the 
people, succeeded in producing buildings of real 
architectural merit I should be the last to deny; 
and in one sense it is true that the great change must 
follow the multiplication of such architects; but 
that there is any prospect of increase in their num- 
bers so long as the individualist philosophy of the 
Renaissance obtains is to be denied, for it leads the 
average member of the profession to suppose that 
success in design is due to an undue deference to 
authority in respect of the higher forms of archi- 


, | \WENTY years ago it was a commonplace of 


tecture and personal anarchic inspiration in respect 


of the lower. It is not generally recognized that 
both these ideas are opposite forms of the same error 
inasmuch as architecture both in its higher and lower 
forms acknowledges inward laws, a principle of 
growth which it should be the aim of all architects 
to understand, for its comprehension enables those 
who obey it to handle the higher forms with freedom 
and liberty and to introduce order in the lower forms, 
by emancipating them from the styles. The teaching 
that directs the architect’s attention to the dis- 
covery of these laws rests on the belief that archi- 
tecture in its higher and lower forms is a one and 
indivisible substance—the idea that was formerly 
taught and the idea to which we must return. 

Now the abandonment of the idea that any wide- 
spread revival of architecture must come from a 
revival of ordinary building was not, I am persuaded, 
due to the fact that it was felt to be untrue but 
because the path of the reformer was beset with 
difficulties. These difficulties are of a twofold 
nature. The first owes its existence to the economic 
problem in architecture which becomes more per- 
plexing the lower we go down; and the second is 
that an architect engaged upon small scale work 
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must rely almost entirely upon his own resources 
and so it works out paradoxically in these days that 
it is really much more difficult to design cottages 
well than larger work. If an architect is commis- 
sioned to build a church, a public building or a large 
house he has ready to his hand a vast amount of 
data to go upon. A hundred volumes will tell him 
most of what is to be known about the more impor- 
tant buildings of the past, and the details of these, 
if need be, may be used very much in their original 
form. But with small domestic work this is not the 
case. There is not a tithe of the data available; 
while such as there is has not been subjected to the 
same careful critical analysis, and is not as a rule 
immediately available for modern use, owing to the 
fact that the modern demand differs fundamentally 
from the old. The consequence of this is that the 
architect of small domestic work has not only to 
collect and analyse most of his data for himself, 
but he has in addition to translate such ideas as he 
may gather from old work into the terms of modern 
practice. He is at the same time hampered in this 
supremely difficult task by an almost diabolical 
combination of legal and economic difficulties from 
which the architect of larger work is for the most 
part free. The result is as might be expected. The 
majority of architects fail entirely to unravel the 
zsthetic and economic entanglements in which they 
are involved; and, as is natural when men fail to 
see the light, they follow the line of least resistance 
and succumb to purely commercial influences. At 
the best they give their thought to the purely prac- 
tical questions of sanitation and convenience, mud- 
dling through the zsthetic problem as best they 
can, while apparently remaining satisfied if their 
efforts are no worse than those of others. 

A consideration of such circumstances leads me 
to the conclusion that there can be no hope for any 
widespread revival of small domestic architecture 
and other utilitarian building that lies at the basis 
of our problem until a literature is available clearly 
formulating the principles that should govern such 
work. One of the aims of such a literature would 
be to gain respect for such work by killing the idea 
that order obtains in the higher forms of architecture 
but is inapplicable to the lower, and by showing that 
the picturesque is not a mere haphazard arrange- 
ment that is accidentally pleasing but has behind 
it a conception of order that is on a far higher plane 
than the ideas of order we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with Classic architecture; for whereas the 













latter is concerned for the most part with the trim- 
mings of architecture, the former is concerned with 
things far more fundamental, as we shall find when 
we come to consider them. 

Architecture which may be classed as picturesque 
covers such a range of styles and varies so much 
from country to country and locality to locality that 
I have no option but to confine the scope of my 
inquiries within certain narrow limits. Immediately 
the theory I propose to enunciate has been deduced 
from a study of the vernacular architecture of the 
villages in the neighborhood of London (which in- 
cidentally, were perhaps the most beautiful in the 
world but are so no longer, for many if not most of 
them have been spoilt in recent years) but will, I 
believe, prove to be of wider application in the sense 
that it provides a key to the study of the picturesque 
wherever it is to be found, in large buildings as well 
as small. 

To begin, then, the key to the picturesque is not 
to be found in any external rule or system of propor- 
tion but in a method of work, in a way of approach. 
It postulates the perception of a certain order in 
which the various issues should be taken. If the 
issues are taken in their right or natural order every- 
thing will fall naturally into its place, but if they 
are taken in the wrong order everything will go 
wrong. The key to this order is, I am persuaded, 
to be found in the plan of the roofs. To master 
the principle, on which the old roofs were planned 
is to go a long way towaids mastering the pic- 
turesque, for in all picturesque architecture the roof 
plays the leading part. When we think of a pic- 
turesque building or village or city we immediately 
think of the arrangements of the roofs. Any general 
view of a town is often little more than a collection 
of roofs with a few large buildings, generally churches, 
towering over them; and this is as true of Italy, 
France, Germany, as of England. In each case the 
general impression is one of roofs whether they be 
the high pitched roofs of northern Europe or the low 
pitched ones of the south. 

It is the custom of most architects when they 
begin to design to begin with the Ground Floor 
Plan. The study of old work combined with prac- 
tice has convinced me that this is a mistake, and 
that the old builders began with the plan of the 
roof; or if that is not entirely true, it may be said 
that they formed in their minds some conception of 
the general form of building contemplated, some 
rough idea of the proportions that the length, 
breadth and height should bear to each other as a 
working hypothesis from which to start, and that 
the key to such general conceptions was to be found 
in a theory of roof planning. This general idea 
which formed the basis of the design would be 
amended and amplified as the planning of the 
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internal arrangements suggested modifications in 
this or that direction; and it was the interaction as it 
were between the first original general conception 
and the necessities of plan that gave to such build- 
ings their quaint features, justifying all kinds of 
things which came about in an accidental kind of 
way. Thus we see that picturesque buildings were, 
so far as their general conception was concerned, 
premeditated design, but not so in regard to the 
details which came about as the result of a compro- 
mise between the original working hypothesis and 
the actual practical demands. 

As I have worked upon such lines for many 
years I can assure my readers that designing became 
for me very much easier and was infinitely more 
successful once I got hold cf this idea. The impor- 
tant thing is to get hold of the first “nucleus idea,” 
if I may so call the original working hypothesis, and 
to let practical considerations suggest modifications. 
Apart from some such nucleus idea the plan is apt to 
become a mere aggregation of rooms and the eleva- 
tions a mere aggregation of features. The plan 
may be convenient or not, the features of the eleva- 
tion may be interesting or not, but unless they are 
related to some central nucleus idea the design will 
not present a unity; and the secret of such unity 
I contend is to be found in a mastery ot roof plans, 
because the roof plan governs both floor plans and 
elevations. If the architect begins with the ground 
floor plan and thinks nothing about his roof until he 
comes to it he will probably find that instead of 
being a simple straightforward affair it becomes veiy 
confused and complicated, while the elevations do 
not “pan out” exactly as he would have them do. 
The windows and doors will not naturally fall into 
their places with that feeling of inevitability which is 
the distinctive note of all good design. There will 
be misfits everywhere. And having got himself 
into this mess the architect will be tempted to 
redeem the situation by the addition of little decora- 
tive trimmings. Little bits of half-timbering, tile 
hanging and rough cast will be dotted about without 
rhyme or treason in a vain attempt to redeem the 
unredeemable, it nevei apparently occurring to such 
architects when they find themselves in such difh- 
culties that there is no way out of them other than 
to retrace their steps back to fundamentals. They 
imagine that the difference between themselves and 
better architects is that the latter have a genius for 
extricating themselves from such difficulties; whereas 
the truth is that they have sufficient foresight not 
to get themselves into them. If the necessary care 
and forethought are exercised in the early stages of 
a design it ought to be possible in ordinary domestic 
work to design the elevations almost with the eyes 
closed. Nor as a rule should the suggestions of 
clients prove very troublesome; for when a design 
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is built up in an organic way it is very adaptable; 
and, generally speaking, it is possible to incorporate 
the suggestions of clients without spoiling the effort; 
nay, at times, it may actually enhance it. I have 
not infrequently found that clients’ suggestions have 
acted as a stimulant. No one who has ever tried 
working upon such lines will doubt it was the way the 
old builders worked. 

The decision as to what form the general idea of a 
particular building should take is of course finally 
a matter of judgment, instinct and imagination, and 
no rules can be given to enable the architect to decide 
which is most suitable to a given site or set of cir- 
cumstances. All the same, we can learn much 
from the past. An acquaintance with the general 
forms of old buildings is food for the imagination 
and would keep us straight within certain limits. 
The first thing to decide is whether the roof should 
be large and dominate the wall space or whether the 
walls should dominate, in which case the roof would 
be kept small. The thing to avoid is equality 
between the two. Either the roof must be subordi- 
nated to the walls or the walls must be subordinated 
to the roof, for emphasis must be only at one point. 
If this is not absolutely true it is true so far as the 
great mass of ordinary buildings is concerned. 
Very large buildings may have more than one point 
of emphasis but average sized buildings may not. 

The next thing to decide is the proportion that 
length, breadth and height should bear to each 
other. Tall buildings that assume the form of a 
tower, and very low ones like a summer-house, may 
be square on plan; but generally speaking it is 
advisable to avoid a plan that approximates to a 
square. This is especially the case in houses that 
are two stories high up to the eaves, for with such a 
plan itis impossible to make a fine looking building; 
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and it is because the vast majority of houses in the 
suburbs approximate to a square on plans that 
suburban architecture in these days is so deadly. 

I say. then, it is impossible to make a really fine 
looking building with a plan that approximates to 
a square. The usual roof treatment of houses on 
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FIG 5 (PLAN) 

































THE CRISIS IN 


such a plan in the suburbs is like Fig. 1, where a 
start is made by hipping the roof all around and adding 
gables here and there to destroy the monotony. 
Such a treatment is hopeless, for the roof becomes 
humpy and awkward. Ifthe plan inevitably approx- 
imates to a square, there are three ways of rescuing 
the design from sheer ugliness. The first is to put a 
flat in the center of the roof as at Fig. 2; the second 
is to make two parallel roofs as at Fig. 3; and the 
third is as shown in Fig. 4. 

The reason why the average suburban house today 
approximates to a square on plan is because it is 
customary to make houses two rooms thick on plan. 
In former times the average house in the country 
was one room thick and this by halving the breadth 
and doubling the length gave a very pleasing pro- 
portion. It resulted in the long, narrow type of plan 
which is the basis of the old domestic architecture. 
Houses in the past which were two rooms thick 
were either very large ones or were built in groups 
which gave the roofs a sufficient length to produce 
a pleasing proportion. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that when such groups of houses are roofed 
by a single span, emphasis is given to the roof by 
commencing the roof at the first floor’ level as at 
Fig. 5. 

Provided it is long enough, a one-story building 
with a high pitched roof is very charming. But 
buildings that lend themselves to such a treatment 
of their proportions are exceptional, and in former 
times this style of proportion was rarely used except 
for barns; for in domestic work it results in a cur- 
tailment of the bedroom accommodation. Prefer- 
ence therefore was usually given to houses two full 
stories high with or without attics in the roof; or a 
compromise was made with one full story and one- 
half in the roof, as at Fig. 6. In such cases the eaves 
line should be at the level of the first floor window- 
sill and should not be half-way up the window as 
at Fig. 7, which is a very unpleasant arrangement 
except in cases where the windows are a good distance 
apart. For where there are many windows the 
eaves lines is chopped up into too many little parts. 
As, however, it is necessary to confine our inquiry 
within manageable dimensions, it is desirable for the 
present to rule out all these exceptions and to explain 
the principle of roof planning as applied to buildings 
two full stories high; for if we grasp the principle 
as applied to one type of building it will be easy for 
the architect to follow the subject up in other direc- 
tions. But that must be in the next article. 

!The floor which in America is called the first floor is here called the 


round floor, the second floor the first floor and so on. I follow the Eng- 
terminology. 
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London Happenings. 


AT THE general meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation held on May 10 last, Mr. Robert Atkinson 
gave an address on his “Impressions of American 
Architecture,” which it is hoped later to publish in 
these columns. The proposal that the Association 
should extend a cordial invitation to all American 
architects visiting England was carried with great 
enthusiasm. It was suggested that they be made 
temporary members of the Association while in 
England and be given full use of the Association’s 
club rooms, and that a program of visits to buildings 
in London or country houses round about be ar- 
ranged. The JourNat is authorized to extend this 
invitation to American architects generally and it 
feels itself fully warranted in expressing their full 
appreciation of the hospitality so thoughtfully and 
generously extended. 

Lonvon has been startled indeed with the report 
of the Bishop of London’s Commission to consider 
the problem of City Churches. Dealing with 47 
benefices having a yearly income of 53,000 Pounds, 
the report recommends the division of the city into 
four ecclesiastical Quarters, each to become one 
parish with a rector and four assistant clergy. It is 
consequently recommended that the following 
nineteen of the churches be demolished and their 
sites sold: All Hallows, Lombard Street; All Hal- 
lows, London Wall; St. Botolph, Aldgate (except 
tower); St. Katherine Coleman; St. Clement, East- 
cheap; St. Dunstan-in-the-East (except tower); 
St. Magnus the Martyr (except tower); St. Mary-at- 
Hill; St. Mary Woolnoth; St. Michael, Cornhill 
(except tower); St. Alban, Wood Street; St. Anne 
and St. Agnes; St. Botolph, Aldersgate; St. Dunstan- 
in-the-West (except tower); St. Mary Alderman- 
bury; St. Michael Royal (except tower); St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey; St. Stephen, Coleman Street; and 
St. Vedast (except tower). 

The report has raised a storm of protest in the 
press and among the various learned societies. It 
seems to be generally recognized that the Church 
must find money, and it is hinted that the report 
may have been designed to stimulate the raising 
of money by other means. At a meeting of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, it 
was stated by Lord Ferrers that if these monuments 
were to be saved, the Church could not be expected 
to bear the whole of the loss involved. The Council 
of the London Society is arranging a lecture on the 
nineteen threatened churches. 
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A shop facade—“Le Louveteau,’’ 18th Century Interior of the St. Elizabeth Hospital. Built in 1236 
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Lierre, Betcium.—A PLan oF THE CITY IN 1595 


The Civic Vision of Lierre, Belgium 


The City of Lierre, fifteen kilometers south of Ant- 
werp, was founded in the eighth century on a nearly 
circular island in the river Nethes. In the thir- 
teenth century a moat and surrounding wall were 
built and in the fifteenth century another was con- 
structed on the banks of the river. The dwellings 
and the industry were contained within the inner ring 
between which and the outer ring of fortifications 
was a belt of agricultural land of about 225 acres, the 
entire municipal area being about 325 acres. While 
not due to the same causes, Letchworth and Lierre 
have practically the same physical plan. They are 
both towns, based on industry, surrounded by a 
protective and productive belt of agricultural land, 
and there was no doubt that more than once, when 
besieged by enemies, Lie1re found very good use for 
the food grown within its walls. 

The Central Committee of Temporary Shelter and 
Reconstruction of Belgium is publishing monographs 
of Lierre and other cities damaged during the late 
war. In the foreword are found the following par- 
agraphs: 

“Our principal aim is to lead the citizen to say, 
‘The beauty of my city, of my quarter, of my street 
is a part of my personal riches and my enjoyment. 


The building which makes it ugly is an assault 
against the interests of all, collectively and individ- 
ually. I have pride in my city. The duty of my 
generation is to stand guard over its beauty and to 
add toit. If] rebuild or alter I desire that my plans 
mark a progress and unite beauty and utility. 
Beauty is often cheaper than ugliness. My house in 
the future will be better than that of the past, its 
lines more elegant, its materials better chosen, its 
profile more picturesque, its color more cheerful. 
My ambition is to add an harmonious form to the 
architectural setting of my city.’ 

“Our second aim is to draw the attention of the 
local authorities to the basic principles of the art of 
town planning. We will say to them: ‘Her> are the 
drawings typical of the beauty of the city of which 
you are the entrusted guardians. Familiar with the 
growth of your municipality you will decide with 
assurance the problems of the adaption of the streets 
to its economic life, to its traditional shape, to its 
normal development. Each one of these streets will 
be given the character due to the lay of the land, 
to a pleasing perspective, to the picturesque un- 
expected detail, to a form imposed by the climate.’ 
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“The building line once determined upon, the 
design of each facade will be under the control of a 
competent committee from which artists will not be 
excluded. Two principles will govern building per- 
mits: variety and harmony. Utilize water reflections 
and preserve old trees, those treasures! Tolerate 
neither imitation nor parody. Let art rule in the 
design of lamp-posts, poles and supports for electric 
lights, clocks and newsstands, signs'and stre2t ac- 
cessories. , If a monument is decided upon, spare no 
pains to discover the artist whose genius, expressing 
the vague desires of the people, will create a work of 
originality and power, the pride and glory of the city. 

“Our third aim is to appeal tc public opinion. 
To men and women who sympathize with us, we say: 
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‘Collaborate with us. Scatter abroad the spirit of 
public art. Sustain the architects who understand 
that the first duty of their art is to preserve the 
originality cf our epoch. Remember that an har- 
monious city adds to the beauty of our beloved 
land.’ ” 

If those to whom is to be entrusted the rebuilding 
of Belgium will be guided by the principles set forth 
in this prospectus, there will be little to fear but that 
the result will be most fortunate for their country. 
It would be entirely fitting and would have a bene- 
ficial influence if the first paragraph should be promi- 
nently displayed in every building inspector’s office 
in the United States. 

Joun Irwin Bricurt. 


The Convention of the American Federation of Arts 


At the Convention of the American Federation of Arts 
recently held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, there were gathered a goodly number of Museum 
directors, a few artists, and a rather large number of 
amateurs, lovers of art and so-called patrons of art, many 
persons who like to breathe the atmosphere of art for the 
sake of the so-called culture it is alleged to bring about. 
From such a gathering one would naturally expect a great 
deal of that drivel about art with which we have been 
deluged for many years and little of anything constructive 
or progressive. On the contrary, many things were said 
and proposed at this Convention which were full of hope 
and promise for the future. It was extremely unfortunate 
that the program arrangement severely limited discussion. 
Undoubtedly a great many worth-while things would have 
been brought out if there had been a better chance for 
discussion; also, one feels that the Convention might have 
been more prolific of results with fewer subjects on the 
program and more time for impromptu discussion. The 
Chairman’s ruling that speakers: would not be heard 
except from the platform, the passage to which was rather 
exiguous, no doubt kept down a great deal of discussion. 


Architecture 


The report of the Secretary, Miss Mechlin, and the dis- 
cussion on extending the Federation’s influence and 
resources, led by Mr. Hutchinson of Chicago, brought out 
pretty well what the Federation had been doing and hoped 
todo. As a member of the Institute, I could not feel but 
that some of the things proposed could be much better 
done by greater cooperation with the American Institute 
of Architects or by the Institute alone, particularly the 
activities relating to city planning and war memorials. 
Mr. Charles A. Coolidge of Boston offered for the American 
Institute of Architects, or rather its Committee on Educa- 
tion, all possible help and cooperation with regard to the 
lectures on architecture which the Federation sponsors, 
suggesting that various members of the Institute might 
write the lectures on different subjects and that those 
members living in the vicinity of cities where these lectures 


were to be sent might deliver them and lead the consequent 
discussions. 


Art in the Home 


One of the best papers was by Mr. Allen Eaton on 
“Art in the Home.” His definition that “Art in the 
home means the most thoughtful selection, arrangement 
and use of those things by which people live each day so 
that they give increasing pleasure to their possessors and 
sincerely reflect the spirit of the homemaker,” is certainly 
a refreshing one. One of the most interesting things in 
Mr. Eaton’s discussion was his description of the Federa- 
tion’s exhibitions and sales of inexpensive prints of merit 
for home decoration, of which he had charge. 


Museums 


Mr. George W. Steven’s remarks on how to establish 
an art museum were based mostly on his experience of 
building up the Toledo Art Museum from a single picture, 
2 desk, and a half dozen chairs, to one of the most beautiful 
and useful museums in this country. Mr. Stevens was con- 
vincing and his facetiousness put everyone in good humor, 
despite his unpleasant but true remarks about why some 
people gave things to and helped to establish art museums 
and how some communities waited for someone to die 
in order to establish art museums. 

He brought out the fact that the museum has two 
functions: one to preserve the things created by the mas- 
ters, and the other to bring these things to the people in 
such a way that they might use them in their daily lives; 
that the important thing after starting a museum was to 
see that it was of some definite service to the community; 
that the difficult thing was to start a museum, but after 
really starting, the rest was easy, if you sincerely decided 
to do something with the museum after it was started. 


Community Centers 


Museums as community centers were discussed by 
Mr. George W. Eggers, Director of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, who began by stating that the first community center 
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was probably the public fountain where everybody in the 
old town had to come and where undoubtedly they dis- 
cussed civic things and passed on the gossip of the day; 
that whether an institution was a community center or 
not depended upon its function rather than its form. He 
made the suggestion that it would be of great interest and 
value for the museum to bring masters of painting or other 
graphic arts to live in the city for a time and to depict its 
life from the viewpoint of the outsider, in that way building 
up a pictorial history of the community life and traditions. 

Mr. Eggers told how the Chicago Art Institute made 
itself useful to the community and of a very interesting 
experiment which might be called “Laboratory Instruc- 
tion in Interior Decoration and House Furnishing.” A 
stage setting of a bare room was made and furniture and 
hangings brought in and tried in various places in the room 
until it was satisfactorily furnished, with comments and 
suggestions by the audience. The room was also over- 
furnished and then, with suggestions from the audience, 
furniture and other objects were eliminated until the room 
seemed properly furnished. These experiments were 
carried out in various ways. As to how a layman could 
best benefit in an educational way by the objects in the 
museum, he suggested the isolation of some great work of 
art where contemplation might be concentrated on this 
single work; after a considerable time this exhibition 
should be followed by an exhibition of works which led to 
the particular object which was originally displayed, and 
then by an exhibition of works which were influenced by 
that particular object. In that way could its full esthetic 


value be realized. 
Billboards 


Under the title, “The People’s Picture Galleries,” bill- 
boards were discussed by Mr. Joseph Pennell, shop- 
windows by Mr. Robert Grier Cooke of the Fifth Avenue 
Association of New York, illustrated papers and magazines 
by William M. Ivens of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
This was undoubtedly the most lively session of the Con- 
vention, mostly due to Mr. Pennell’s lurid though earnest 
denunciation of the billboard nuisance. Mr. Pennell 
opened his remarks by the statement that for every child 
who was bribed to enter a museum and look at a picture 
which it does not understand and cares nothing about, 
one hundred thousand children were viciously influenced 
by the billboards. He called the billboard interests a 
fairly varied assortment of names from pirates to savages 
and got pretty warm in his discussion. He made some 
undoubtedly exaggerated statements and finished by 
telling the ladies present “that if after having the vote 
they couldn’t have all the billboards torn down they had 
better stop cackling about art.” His suggestions for the 
cure of the evil were the establishment of a National 
Department of Art which would cope with it; the boy- 
cotting by the public of all the manufacturers and shop- 
keepers who advertise on billboards; prohibitive taxation 
as established in France. Mr. Pennell was unquestionably 
honest and earnest in his arraignment but if he were less 
lurid and vindictive and more dignified in his condemnation 
he would make much greater headway. Mr. Nokes, 
President of the Poster Advertising Service, was called 


upon to answer Mr. Pennell and defend the billboard 
interests, but he seemed to have very little to say that was 
worth while and when he questioned Mr. Pennell’s sin- 
cerity and honesty, he was roundly hissed. 


Resolutions 


It was decided that the time was inopportune for the 
recommendation of the appointment of a National Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. The resolution opposing the bill 
enabling the use of 8,000 acres of Yellowstone National 
Park for an irrigation basin was approved. Resolutions ap- 
proving the erection of a national war memorial at Wash- 
ington, and the increase of time devoted to art education 
in our colleges were approved, as was a resolution vehe- 
mently disapproving billboards. A set of resolutions 
recommending, among other things, the reform of the copy- 
right law, vesting the copyright in the artist and to be 
transferred by his actual relinquishment only; considera- 
tion by the Federation of protective measures against 
the production and circulation of spurious works of art; 
the reduction in the cost and improvement in the quality 
of art materials; and a law similar to the French one 
authorizing a tax of two per cent on the purchase price of 
art objects by deceased artists, the proceeds of the tax 
to go to the heirs of the artist, were all approved. 


A Visit to Laurelton Hall 


The day following the Convention, the delegates and 
their families were invited to visit Laurelton Hall, the 
home of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, endowed by him as a school 
and museum for young art students, under the name of 
the Tiffany Foundation. This trip was a rare treat. The 
grounds about Laurelton Hall are laid out informally and 
widely planted with flowers, many of which were in bloom. 
Seen under the ideal conditions of a beautiful spring day, 
it is difficult to describe it all. As for the house and its 
collections, there is probably no architect or decorator 
who would think for a moment of deliberately planning 
that sort of thing. Yet one could feel at every step that it 
was a slow growth of many years and the embodiment of 
Mr. Tiffany’s profound sense of color and composition. 
It was unmistakably Mr. Tiffany’s house, of him and by 
him. His versatility was everywhere evident. Pictures, 
stained glass, vases, light fixtures at every turn bore the 
evidence of his magic touch. As a worker in glass Mr. 
Tiffany must stand as a master; less masterly as a painter, 
one was nevertheless greatly impressed by the collection 
of travel sketches in water-color, some of them dating back 
more than fifty years. 

The location, one of the most beautiful spots on the 
north shore of Long Island, is ideal. The ample old 
stables have been turned into students’ quarters and stu- 
dios, while the house itself is full of books and collections 
of beautiful objects. And all of this record in art and crafts- 
manship of his long and busy life, which is still almost as 
busy as ever, this man has given and dedicated to students 
in order that they might benefit and grow by the fullness 
of it. 

Ben. J. Lusscuez. 
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Russian Working-Class Dwellings. 


By T. W. CLARK, Late 4sth R. F., R. E. F., in the Journal of The Society of Architects, London. 


Stretching from Moscow and Vologda to the White Sea, 
is a vast tract of country practically unknown to the British 
people; without railways and having few roads, its very 
inaccessibility is not calculated to tempt the average 
British visitor to make a tour. Nevertheless it is well 
worth it. 

In parts densely populated the customs and habits of 
the peasants make an absorbing study. 

Isolated houses are few. For mutual protection, the 
inhabitants live in townships or “Societies.” The houses 
well spaced, are always of wood, very substantial, roomy 
and generally with gable facade to the main street, or road. 
The village streets are fairly wide, about 50 to 100 feet 
broad, and in front of the churches even wider. 

The churches are remarkable features of the sea-green 
landscape. Painted white, the commanding towers and 
detached belfrys (octagonal 
in plan), surmounted by apple 
green spires of fluted wood 
“slates,” crowned with glit- 
tering gilt cupolas topped 
with the Russian Cross, strike 
a distinctive color note 
against the blue sky. The 
boundary walls of the 
churches are generally of 
russet bricks — a precious 
commodity—and wood rails. 

Usually, there is an entrance 
archway — sometimes wood 
and sometimes of brick, but 
in nearly all cases, a Holy ~~ 
Icon is an inset in the apex 
taking the form of a colored 
relief of the Virgin Mary 


heads. Internally, the rooms are considerably more com- 
modious than the British, French or American working- 
class homes. Twenty-five feet by fifteen is a common size, 
The apartments open off a central lobby by doorways, 
which are only some § feet clear in height for in all cases, 
the sill of the partition runs across the doorway, a rather 
objectionable feature in a country where “six-footers” 
are in the majority! The rooms have enormous brick fire- 
places projecting about 6 feet 6 inches from the walls, 
reminiscent of furnaces. These fireplaces are flanked by 
panelled bed positions about 3 feet from the floor. The 
space under is utilized for wood, fuel, etc. Decorative 
motifs such as flowers, animals, etc., frequently adorn the 
cupboard doors. 

The Russians believe in having plenty of windows— 
fixed and casements—to their rooms. The casements open- 
ing outwards are very like 
our own in general detail. 
Wallpaper is practically un- 
known. In one or two cases 
only were the rooms papered. 
In nearly every instance, the 
walls are left untouched, ex- 
posing the moss packing. 
The corners of the apartments 
are usually rounded off. Ceil- 
ings are plastered and plain 
cornices are common. Fixed 
seats about 12 inches broad 
run around each room, and 
at some § feet from the floor 
broad shelving on_ strong 
brackets encircles the apart- 
ments. 

No pictures grace the walls 
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under a sheet of heavy glass ~ 
in an enameled brick frame. 








The church windows are un- ~ 
usually small and divided up 

by small astragals into tiny 
square panes. 

In these villages, it is very merase 
rarely indeed one comes pees Ene 
across a single-story dwelling ° 
house. The usual type is two An 
stories with attic. The front . 
portion is reserved (top floor and ground floor), for the 
household and the rear for live stock and loft. A some- 
what peculiar feature is the inclined gangway from the 
front of the dwelling houses to the rear of the top story. 
This is about 5 or 6 feet broad, and it is quite a common 
sight to see little Russian ponies pull their loaded droskis 
up these steep inclines to the loft. 

The houses are all alike, but differ in finish and details. 
The better class peasants have the facades lined and 
colored—generally yellow or white, with pilasters oftimes 
peculiarly panelled, and decorated with extraordinary 
color schemes of a diamond shape nature. A peculiarly 
ferocious lion rampant with collar and chain quite com- 
monly figures on the gables. Sometimes the date of build- 
ing is added, but this is unusual. 

The roofs have very much the same pitch as our own 
but the eaves project about 2 feet 6 inches beyond the wall- 
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and such furnishings as car- 
pets, linoleum, etc., in con- 
trast to peasant France, for 
instance, are conspicuous by 
their absence. The French 
peasant sands her ruddy tiles 
or brick floor daily; the Rus- 
sian housewife merely throws 
a bucket of water over her 
wooden boards. Apart from 
a table or two, the Russian 
peasant possesses few articles of furniture. Some are the 
proud owners of chairs, and a Singer Sewing Machine has 
now and again been encountered, but these are luxuries. 
Clocks are a rarity, but curious to relate, watches are pretty 
numerous. 

Water is drawn from timber lined wells of great depth by 
windlass and wood bucket and on the hottest day (in sum- 
mer the heat is extreme) it is icy cold. The villages have 
plenty of wells and the water is of fair quality and free from 
contamination. Sanitation is primitive and about on a par 
with some districts in France. Every house has a bath- 
house erected at the foot of a “Katoska” patch, built of 
logs and containing two apartments. Every Saturday, 
bathing takes place en famille, in a temperature which can 
be mildly described as unpleasantly high, a huge fire 
being kindled in the furnace three or four hours before- 
hand. 
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Reconstructing the Farm Buildings of Belgium 


Now that the whole world is casting an anxious eye upon 
the land it has so long ignored—upon the farm and the 
farmer it has so long disdained—we may perhaps regard 


with fresh interest, and even with a belated respect, the 
simple traditional architecture that arose in Flanders. We 
may reflect with some humility, if we will, upon that daring 
conception which was to rob the North Sea of its long 
domain of swamp and morass, and with a patience and 
skill of which modern engineering may still take note 
with generous appreciation, fashion that fertile land 
whereon were to take place those epochal battles for liberty 
out of which emerged the principle of political democracy. 

No land can bind us with a deeper spell, if we will survey 
it with a full knowledge of all that has grown out of its 
development. In art it holds its shining place. In indus- 
try, science, social progress and the humanities, it may 
lift its head high. The war brought its accompaniment 
of an injustice which we cannot contemplate without an 
almost burning resentment. In its wake there now lie 
immense problems. A vast part of its agricultural area 
has been reduced to a dismal waste of shell-hole and trench. 
Architecture has suffered not only the loss of Louvain and 
Ypres, but the complete obliteration of thousands upon 
thousands of those minor structures which once lent such 
a human note of charm to the attractive picturesqueness 
of old Flanders, as it pursued the tranquil peace of that 
summer of 1914. 

Those who have had the good fortune to wander slowly 
over that countryside can never forget the outward appear- 
ance of that peace. Houses and gardens, towns and villages, 
highways and byways, cleanliness and order, industry and 
frugality—these have never elsewhere been more evident 


in the sheer simplicity and sober strength developed in 
the domestic architecture of a race. Messieurs Alfred 
Ronse, Municipal Councillor of Ghistelles, and Theodore 
Raison, Architect of Bruges, have gathered together in 
picture and in narrative, the story of this land as it has 
been told in the farm houses and farm buildings that were 
evolved to meet the habits and customs of those who dwelt 
and worked therein. It is a moving tale.* It is an archi- 
tectural record too long relegated to oblivion. Before our 
modern world can hope to emerge from the problems 
that now beset it, there must be restored to it that love 
and respect for the soil which, supplanted as it has been 
with the mad passion for wealth through mechanized indus- 
try and the consequent contumely heaped upon the heads 
of those who literally carry the world on their backs, has 
disappeared and left us face to face with a world which can 
no longer feed itself—where starvation is already taking 
an incredible toll. 

Whatever we may have learned of the serfdom of the 
old farms—for all was not peace and happiness within 
their confines, as Pelle the Conqueror has told us, it is 
there that the problem of civilization begins. We may 
delude ourselves into believing that its heart is in our towns 
and cities—we may applaud the sinister increase in popu- 
lation which lulls us into the belief in a false prosperity— 
but finally we shall discover that every nation which has 
ignored the land as the source of all wealth, has perished in 
miserable degeneration. Nature’s laws are simple. But 
they are not to be denied. 

—C. H. W. 


*Fermes-Types et Constructions Rurales en West Flandre par Alfred 
Rouse et Theo Raison, Bruges, 1918. Charles Beyaert. 
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“An Industry Cleared for Action” 


*The Preliminary Prospectus of the Guild of Builders [London] Limited 


“We are convinced that what we can see others can see, and nothing will persuade us that the world is not ready for an ideal for 
which we are ready.” —A. Mauve Roypen. 


“The Meaning of the Guild.” 


“‘In industry those who work with their heads and those who work with 
their hands cooperate to produce the things which all of us need. If conflict 
and disunion take the place of cooperation, wealth production is hindered and 
everything the community requires is rendered less abundant and more costly. 
To secure this harmony of interest is the master problem of the modern industrial 
state.” 

“We stand today at the beginning of a new period of 
economic history. The great Trade Unions—no longer 
mainly defensive and resistive—are awakening to a new 
conception of their functions; a new vision of creative 
service. And the Building Industry of England will be the 
first great staple industry to put this new conception into 
practical shape in the form of the Guild of Builders. 

“A Guild is a self-governing democracy of organized 
public service. It is the very embodiment of the ‘team 
spirit.’ In its full development it means a whole industry 
cleared for action, with all sections united for a common 
purpose—with a new incentive—the organized service of 
the community, instead of the attainment of profits. 

“It boldly challenges the industrial traditions of a cen- 
tury, and makes its appeal solely to the best instincts and 
creative impulses of men For it is the first industrial 
organization in history that is set up to give service rather 
than to get it. Every word that Ruskin or Mazzini uttered 
on the claims of Duty and the joy of self-expression in free 
service, finds its echo here. This is the soul of the move- 
ment. It stands on a different plane from all other indus- 
trial systems, whether controlled by the State, by Munici- 
palities, or by consumers. They are the organization of 
Rights. Guilds are the organization of Duties. 


“The Call of the Guild.” 


“It is always possible to enroll the best men on the side of the best idea.” 
—Tue VENTURE, April, 1920. 


“Rightly planned, a Guild will be the finest piece of 
industrial organization that we have yet seen. It will 
summon to its aid the very best ability and talent that our 
industry can offer. Administrators—Technicians—Me- 
chanics—Workers of every type will volunteer for its 
service, without thought of monetary gain; conscious that 
they are entering upon one of the greatest tasks in history; 
conscious that it needs them and cannot do without them. 


“The Structure of the Guild of Builders (London) 
Limited.” 


“The Trade Union Ticket is the certificate of Guild 
membership. Every member of every branch of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Operatives and of 
every other approved group of Building Trade Workers in 
the District is a Guildsman and has a vote in the election 
of the Guild Committee. This, in turn, will ultimately 
form a part of the National Guild of Builders—a great 
industrial combine for the public service—with full dem- 


*Issued by The National Federation of Building Trade Operatives 
(London District Council), 9, Rugby Chambers, Chapel Street, W. C. 1, 
London . 


ocratic control by all the workers by hand or brain engaged 
in that service. 


“The Guild Committee’ 


“The Guild Committee, therefore, will consist of rep- 
resentatives elected by the following Trade Unions or 
approved groups within the District:— 

(a) The Trade Unions affiliated to the District Section 
of the National Federation of Building Trade Operatives. 
(4) Any other Trade Unions or groups of Building 

Trade Workers within the District, whether Admin- 

istrative, Technical, Clerical or Operative, that may be 

approved by the Committee. 
Each Trade Union or approved group will elect One 

Member. 

“When there are several Local Committees operating in 
the District, each of these Local Committees will be rep- 
resented on the Guild Committee. In this way we shall 
secure an elected Executive Committee chosen by Districts 


and by Crafts. 
“The Legal Entity.” 


“Each of these members on election will take up a One 
Shilling Share in a Society registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts, 1893-1913, and entitled 
‘The Guild Of Builders, (London) Ltd.’ He will also 
deposit with his electors a signed, open transfer, thus 
giving them power to replace him at any time. In this way 
the Guild Committee becomes a legal entity with power to 
enter into contracts, and yet the whole of its members are 
under the control of the industrial democracy they rep- 
resent. If any Union or Group fails to elect its member by 
the appointed day, such member may be co-opted by the 
Society in General Meeting. 


“Objects of the Guild” 


“The first and immediate duty of the Guild is to mobilize 
the necessary labour to build the houses so urgently needed 
by the nation, and to build them in the best possible 
manner and at the lowest possible cost. 

“The objects, as stated in the Draft Rules, are:— 


1. To carry on the industry of Builders, Decorators and General Con- 
tractors. 

2. To undertake all branches of supply, whether as Merchant, Manu- 
facturer or Transporter. 


3. To carry on any other work which the Society may think necessary 
or desirable in connection with the above objects. 


“From this it will be seen that the Guild is designed 
ultimately to undertake every branch of the Building 
Industry, and to provide its customers with the services of 
skilled architects and engineers, to purchase and manufac- 
ture the materials, to transport them to the site, erect the 
buildings—and even, perhaps, to furnish them. 


‘‘Democratic Control! in Practice’”’ 


“The Guild Committee will be responsible for the ap- 
pointment and removal of managers, and for the fixing of 
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their salaries. It is important to notice here the difference 
between the Guild practice and that of the self-governing 
workshops which have so often been set up without con- 
spicuous success. The manager of a self-governing work- 
shop is responsible to his own staff. The Guild Manager, 
however, is responsible—through the Guild Committee— 
not only to his own staff, but to the whole of the organized 
Building Trade Operatives in the District. This gives him 
security without weakening the full democratic control by 
the workers. 


“Remuneration of Guild Committee” 


“It is suggested that members should be entitled to 
subsistence allowances, and compensation for lost time and 
all expenses. 


“Powers of Appointed Managers” 


“Whilst it is generally agreed that large powers should be 
given, it is recognized that this is a matter for the Guild 
Committee itself to decide, and does not therefore come 
within the scope of this prospectus. 


“The New Status of the Guild Worker’ 


“The labour of Guildsmen will no longer be regarded as a 
commodity like bricks or timber, to be purchased, or not, as 
required. As soon as it can be arranged, the Guildsman will 
be ‘on the strength’ for life. He will draw Guild pay in 
sickness or accident, in bad weather or in good, at work or 
inreserve. The minimum Guild pay will always be the full 
standard rate as fixed for the industry as a whole, but there 
is no doubt that the Guild will be able to increase the 
purchasing power of its member’s pay by the scientific 
organization of production. 


“Building Contracts” 


“The Guild will undertake work for every type of build- 
ing owner, whether public or private. It will build for 
agreed prices or for prime cost plus a fee. But in every 
contract the price for the fee must include the percentage 
necessary to secure, during its run, to all engaged thereon, 
the continuous Guild pay described in the last paragraph. 
Beyond this there will be a small percentage for the pur- 
chase of plant, for overhead charges, and, if necessary, for 
the hire of capital, at fixed rates, without powers of con- 
trol. 

“Organized Public Service” 


This is the watchword of the Guild. It means that its 
surplus earnings will under no circumstances be distributed 
as dividends. This is a fundamental rule. Surplus earn- 
ings will always be used for the improvement of the service, 
by providing for increased equipment, for reserve, for 
technical training and research, and for the elimination of 
hired capital. 


“Ownership of Plant and Material” 


“It is intended that all plant and material shall be 
transferred to the properly constituted authority to be set 
up in connection with the National Guild of Builders. 


“Craftsmanship” 


“We shall do work worthy of the Middle Ages,’ said 
one of the Manchester Operatives to whom the Guild owes 
so much, and he was right. The Guild stands for the re- 
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vival of the Building Art. It will offer scope to the crafts- 
man such as he has never dared to hope for. It opens out 
possibilities of service to the skilled administrators and 
technicians that the old system could not possibly provide. 
And it gives them all a new status as free men, working in a 
democratic comradeship of service. 


“Financial Guarantees”’ 


“The Guild will give no financial guarantee for the per- 
formance of its contracts. It pledges itself to carry out the 
work that it undertakes, and it supports this with a roll of 
volunteers pledged to do the work. This is the most 
effective guarantee that can be devised. 


“The Call for Volunteers” 


“A form of enrollment will be found at the end of this 
prospectus, and all Building Trade Workers of every grade 
are invited to sign it, and at the same time to subscribe to 
the Journat of the Guild, and to the loan for preliminary 


expenses. 
“The Journal” 


“Tue Guitp Journat is an essential feature of the 
scheme. It will keep all the Guildsmen informed as to the 
progress of the movement. It will follow closely the pro- 
ceedings of the Building Trades’ Parliament before which 
the Guild proposals will be frequently debated. It will 
illustrate the buildings erected by the Guild, describe new 
methods and new processes, circulate statistics, publish 
correspondence, and, above all, it will be recognized and 
read by the public as the official organ of the New Indus- 
trial Democracy. 


“Will the Guild Work?” 


“ ‘No one who has ever risen to any great height in this 
world has refused to move until he knows where he is 
going. Here is the great spiritual weakness of our time: 
we have lost sight of the venturesomeness of Faith. But 
somebody has got to break away—somebody has got to 
break the spell of things as they now are, if we are not to go 
on in a cycle of increasing tragedies. How can we go with- 
out knowing whither? How can we lose without seeing any 
acquisition?’ ” 

“If Columbus had reflected thus, he would never have 
weighed anchor. It is madness to sail the sea without 
knowing the way; to sail the sea no one has ever traversed 
before; to make for a country the existence of which is a 
question.” 

“« ‘But with this madness, he discovered a new World. 

Eprror’s Note: The Guild movement has undoubtedly 
been greatly stimulated by the collapse of the Govern- 
ment’s housing program in England. “Has any Govern- 
ment ever collapsed so ingloriously before an urgent 
task?” says the London Nation. “Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Asquith both see no alternative to bureaucracy except 
‘private enterprise,’ and their specific has been tried for 
the housing difficulty with the results that are familiar 
to us all. We are now to see some experiments based on a 
different analysis of human nature. They will be watched 
by all who realize to what a plight mankind has been 
brought by the play of those motives which seemed to the 
old economists, and still seem to our rulers, the only avail- 
able springs of human energy. 


>? 
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“The complete collapse of the Central Government 
before a plain and urgent task has been followed by the 
awakening of local consciousness and the readiness on the 
part of local authorities to try new departures. An indus- 
try in which chaos and complexity were conspicuous has 
taken steps to organize itself as a public service, and as it 
happens this industry is at the moment the most promi- 
nent in the public eye. To those who are looking with 
interest and sympathy to the new ideas of democratic 
thinkers about the functional organization of society, both 


What did the Post-War 


PINIONS will vary as to the value of the service 

QO rendered by the Post-War Committee. The vari- 

ance will be founded,one would assume, upon those 

divergent attitudes, the first of which inclines to 

the quick search for practical remedies, while the second 

recognizes that no task is ever finished in this world and 
that change is a ceaseless process. 

The conclusions of the Committee, in its report to the 
last Convention, speak very frankly. They are neither 
apologetic nor boastful. They recite very truthfully 
certain conditions of immediate moment and others that 
we shall always have with us. 

“The labors of the Post-War Committee on Archi- 
tectural Practice,” says the report, “were commenced at a 
time when normal industry in the United States was still 
paralyzed and when employment in all the pursuits of 
peace was still at a very low ebb. Architects throughout 
the country were largely unemployed and the future was 
fraught with many uncertainties. The appeal of the Post- 
War Committee, therefore, calling attention to some of the 
more patent professional ills, brought an immediate and 
general response.” 

“Instead of serious depression in business and general 
unemployment, however, that many anticipated, business 
increased by leaps and bounds until by the fall of 1919, the 
business problems of architects became such as to require 
their entire attention. Just in the ratio that these prob- 
lems increased, the interest as expressed by the activity of 
the local Post-war Committeeman increased, until during 
the past few months the work of the Executive Council 
has been greatly handicapped.” 

“In this connection the Committee is regrettably led to 
the conclusion that architects do not actively interest 
themselves in the problems concerning their profession 
except in times of depression. Then they turn to their 
organization for help and suggestions through which they 
may meet the problems incident to depression, only to find 
that they themselves have neglected to help their own 
organizations in the task of preparing for just such emer- 
gencies.”” 

No officer of the Institute will dissent from that com- 
ment. May it bear fruit in stimulating that active in- 
terest which understands that the Institute is precisely 
what its members make it. No more—no less. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


these developments have a special significance.” 

The numerous building Guild developments that have 
sprung up ail over England are all based, as is the London 
Guild, upon their ultimate amalgamation in the National 
Building Guild. The Guilds are of course still handicapped 
by high prices for land and materials, and lack of credit, 
but it is not at all unlikely, as we are advised, that an 
arrangement with the Cooperative Societies may go far 
toward removing some of these difficulties. 


Committee Accomplish? 


The Summing Up 


In recording its own achievements, the Post-War Com- 
mittee points to these things: 

(a) It has received and tabulated under subject headings 
a mass of opinion, suggestion and criticism from individuals 
and societies bearing on various phases of the problems con- 
fronting the Architectural Profession. Lack of funds has 
prevented the general distribution of a digest of this ma- 
terial. 

(4) It has established a point of contact and machinery 
for cooperation between the Architects and Engineering 
Council. 

(c) It has established a definite basis for cooperation 
between Organized Labor, Building Contractors and 
Engineers. This probably being the opening wedge to a 
broader cooperation and more sympathetic understanding 
between these great elements in the Building Industry. 

(d) It has laid the foundation for a closer association 
with the Building Industry through participation in the 
Conference of the National Federation of Construction 
Industries. 

(e) It has placed an argument for Registration of Archi- 
tects, together with practical data on Registration Laws— 
mode of procedure to secure such laws, etc.—in the hands 
of individuals and organizations in practically every State 
in the Union. 

(f) It has placed the question of the organization of 
State Societies, together with an outline of the experiences 
of States having such Societies, and also a form of Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, in practically every State in the 
Union, through the membership of the Post-War Com- 
mittee. 

(g) It has probably started a larger body of Architects 
thinking concurrently along formulated lines of study than 
ever before. 

(4) It has developed a form of organization that has 
many features to recommend it as a workable machine for 
carrying on educational effort of national scope. A chart 
is attached hereto. 

(i) It has developed through the effort of the special 
Post-War Committee of the Washington State Chapter 
a chart indicating desirable fields for the investigation in 
the study of problems affecting the Profession of Archi- 
tecture. 

(j) It has laid the basis for an international professional 
relationship, by correspondence and interchange of docu- 
ments and information. This relationship has taken an 
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active form through the creation of the Institute Com- 
mittee on Foreign Cooperation, and the Post-War Com- 
mittee hopes that this work may be prosecuted with vigor 
as part of the basis of a new and more tolerant relationship 
among all nations. 

(k) It has established relationship between the various 
Professions through the formation of the Inter-Professional 
Conference. 


Subjects for Further Study 


It suggests as subjects worthy of further study, the 
following: 

1. What should be the function of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects? 

(2) A national organization of the Profession and a 
direct factor in economic and social life, or; 

(4) A dignified Academy attainable only by a few, and 
dealing only with the internal Ethics of the Profession? 

2. What should be understood by the term Architect? 

The public should know the circumscribed field of the 

Architect’s legitimate activity, just as the public knows 

that of the Doctor and the Lawyer. 

3. The desirability of giving local chapters of the Insti- 
tute greater authority in formulating Rules of Practice for 
the guidance of their members, more in conformity with 
established custom in a Locality. 

4. As related to creating sentiment in favor of Regis- 
tration Laws. To set up a standard of what a man should 
know and be competent in before he enters into practice as 
a Principal. 

s. Parliament of Building Industries. 

6. The entire subject of relationship between Architects 
and Draughtsmen. 

7. Methods of organization of an Architect’s office to 
render complete service. 

8. The value of dignified publicity after a definite 
policy and a definite meaning of terms have been estab- 
lished. 

g. Remuneration for Architect’s service: 

(a) The Percentage System. 
(4) Cost-Plus a Fixed Fee. 
(c) Other Methods. 
10. Expense of estimating: 
(a) Quantity Survey. 
(4) Contractor’s Bureaus. 
(c) Commercial Bureaus for Member Contractors. 


11. Schedule of charges, to provide for Complete 
Service omitting reference to employment of Specialists, 
Clerk of Works, and data to be furnished by the Owner. 

12. The Executive Council believe that the work of the 
following Committees should be continued: 


(a) Inter-Professional Conference. 
(4) Registration. 

(c) State Societies. 

(d) Related Interests. 

(e) Improvement of Service. 


The Committee closes its report as follows: 
The Building Industry 


It is manifest that no study of the Architectural Pro- 
fession can ignore the building industry as an economic 
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machine. This varied and far ramifying activity touches 
life at myriad points. The point of departure, however, 
would seem to be a study of the actual process of building, 
as dissociated from the manifold processes of transforming 
raw materials into building materials, and which is asso- 
ciated with the specific process of construction. The 
importance of the contributing processes is not minimized, 
and the segregation is suggested only as a means of con- 
fining the preliminary study within a definite field. 

But aside from the process of construction, involving 
architect, contractor and workman, there are two other 
vital economic elements which enter into the problem. 
These are land and credit. No study of the constructive 
progress can make any headway without envisaging these 
two elements. Buildings must rest upon land. Almost 
all buildings are dependent upon a supply of credit. The 
part played by these two factors is large and their control 
over building enterprise is not diminishing. 


Land 


The land problem is difficult of discussion because it 
immediately calls in question the right to its use. But 
this right, which is constitutional, has become much more 
abridged than we are apt to remember. Quite aside from 
certain restraints exercised under police powers, which are 
gradually being amplified through a broadening conscious- 
ness on the part of the courts, there are other abridgements 
in the form of zoning laws, for example, which are more 
and more constantly being urged. Gradually it is being 
recognized that land ownership must assume and bear its 
communal responsibility. The specific case of housing, of 
which there is now an acute shortage all over the world, 
is forcing attention upon the evils wrought by our present 
system of land speculation which is stimulated by the 
desire of the speculator to enrich himself at the expense of 
the community. He seeks to appropriate that increment 
which is earned by communal action. In doing this, 
he automatically puts up the cost of housing without offer- 
ing any service in return. There are legitimate profits 
in land development to which no one demurs. It is the 
illegitimate profits taken through the rise in building site 
values, to which an increasing number of men are beginning 
strongly to protest. Witness the recommendations of the 
Reconstruction Commission of the State of New York, in 
the legislation suggested through which land increments 
shall revert to the community creating them, a recommend- 
ation urged upon Congress by the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects in connection with the 
war housing operations of the Government. 

This principle, the private appropriation of land incre- 
ments, almost universally prevailing, tends to defeat the 
prime function of architecture. It forces a competition in 
buildings, in which the rising cost of land must be met by 
a lowered cost of building, or by continually increasing the 
volume of building on available sites. Commercially, the 
effect of these is anti-social as well as anti-architectural. 
Indeed, the one is the corollary of the other, for archi- 
tecture is primarily a social implement of service. Cheap- 
ening the cost of building is disastrous. Increasing the 
volume of building on given sites in order to earn a return 
on a higher land value produces an intense and unprofitable 
congestion, both in residence as in business. It sets up an 
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abnormal condition involving not only slums for the poor 
but a host of problems in transportation and the applica- 
tion of public utilities, while it has seriously affected realty 
values, as in New York City. 

Thus the land problem is basic in architectural progress, 
in evidence of which there may be cited legislation and 
activities throughout the world, all leading toward a more 
and more complete control of land use by the community 
for the coming welfare of all. 


Credit 


The study of credit is an arduous task. The difficulty is 
rendered more serious by a general unwillingness to consent 
toits study. Yet it has become very largely the determin- 
ing factor in human enterprise and those who wield its 
vast power should bear the same degree of responsibility 
that lies upon the ownership of land. That they do not do 
this is evidenced by the housing question. Credit for 
housing is not forthcoming. Money flows into other 
channels, where the taxation is less or the profits greater, or 
both. This indicates that credit does not function pri- 
marily to permit the production of necessities but for the 
purpose of earning profits. A very grave and serious 
question is thus raised. Who will furnish money for 
houses? 

But this question vitally affects the progress of archi- 
tecture. If credit will not function except at a profit, then 
architecture must be subsidiary to profit. This is what has 
happened in housing. It has been happening for many 
years, for architecture has been utterly unable to function 
in the interest of millions of badly housed men, women and 
children. Today, it is even more helpless, because those 
who control credit do not find it profitable to lend credit for 
houses. In this situation there is a great social problem 
involved. Other nations have accepted the burden which 
private credit has thrown down and have lent the credit of 
the State to promote house building. Latterly in the face 
of an emergency which the use of State credit has quite 
failed to remedy, they have gone so far as to grant a direct 
money subsidy from the national treasury toward the 
building of houses. Thus it is evident that the power of 
credit has a great deal to do with architectural progress. 
The question must be studied without prejudice. 


The Construction Process 


In the underlying philosophy of the actual building 
process, there have been remarkable developments in 
England. The report of the Committee on Scientific 
Management and Reduction of Costs, to the Building 
Trades Parliament, has now become an historic document. 
It is perhaps the most illuminating contribution which has 
so far been made to the philosophy of industry, because it 
has the great merit of having emanated from the joint 
councils of a group composed af an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of both employers and employees. The 
report in question has been summed up in the Journat. 
Briefly, it may be said that its signers recommend that the 
building industry of Great Britain be transformed into a 
public service. 

The Committee, upon which there was no representative 
of the architectural profession, engaged itself in a dis- 
passionate analysis of the economics of the industry they 
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served. They took account of all the elements entering 
into that industry and discussed them as men seeking a 
solution based upon the welfare of all society. Their 
recommendations for achieving the proposed transforma- 
tion were based not alone upon economic considerations but 
also upon factors vitally affecting the esthetic advancement 
of architecture, such as the effect of stimulating and mak- 
ing possible a revival of the craft of building. 

Briefly, they proposed that the present capital invested 
in the industry should be fairly valued and entitled to 
receive, out of the profits of the industry, an annual div- 
idend equivalent to the interest rate on Government 
securities. That a portion of the profits should be set 
aside to provide an insurance fund against unemployment; 
another portion to provide a superannuation fund; and the 
balance to be used for advancing the industry through 
scientific research and also to provide the new capital 
necessary to its progressive enlargement. The plan is 
now before the Committee, to which it was referred back by 
the Parliament, with suggestions for further study and 
revision. 

Much influenced by this report, although not actually 
growing out of it, the Building Guild which started in 
Manchester, England, offers another example of the 
application of the principle of public service to industry. 
In the face of the housing disaster which has overtaken 
England, the Bricklayer’s Union of Manchester invited 
other trades to join with it in the establishment of a Build- 
ing Guild which should undertake the whole burden of 
building some of the thousands of houses now needed by 
the city of Manchester, which should furnish the necessary 
credit. Such a *Guild has been formed, and already it has 
been enlarged to include, through representation, more 
than 100,000 workers. It has made tenders for building 
houses, one of which tenders has been accepted by the 
community. 

The significance of these movements lies not in the 
immediate results to be observed, but more largely in the 
spirit which animates them. This cannot but indicate a 
tendency toward the transformation of group consciousness, 
in which the economic motive of gain is at least balanced 
by a realization of the fact that neither employers nor 
employees can save themselves at the expense of society. 
More than that there is ample evidence to prove that work- 
men do respond to the idea of assuming responsibility for 
their craft; that they eagerly welcome a program which 
promises them a free outlet for their creative instincts of 
craftsmanship. And the evidence which comes from 
England is corroborated by the experience of the members 
of the Philadelphia Chapter with the Bricklayers of that 
city, an account of which has also appeared in the JoukNat. 


The Craftsman 


That the building industry is peculiarly fitted to be the 
pioneer in working out a solution of the present economic 
impasse, is very true. It does, in most of the operations 
involved, embrace opportunities for individual craftsman- 
ship such as are not found in the more highly mechanized 
industries. All through the process of building there run 
streams of craft tradition, the vitality of which it is essen- 
tially necessary to preserve. But this very preservation 

*See the account of the London Building Guild on page 266. 
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will enhance not only the quality of architecture and the 
joy of being an architect, but also the quality of the lives 
of those who gain their livelihood through producing build- 
ings and of all those who dwell within their walls. If 
modern psychology teaches anything of value, it is that the 
repression and suppression of the creative instinct, in order 
to gain a mechanized efficiency in volume production, is 
fatal to the welfare of society. Work, to be made really 
useful, should ennoble the worker and not deprave him. 

Therefore the developments of the building industry in 






The Practical Book of Interior Decoration. 


By Harold Donaldson Eberlein, Abbot McClure, and 
Edward Stratton Holloway. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1919. 


During the last ten years or so, with ever increasingly 
good results, the art of interior decoration has been much 
practiced, discussed and studied. Of late there is evident 
an effort to reverse this cart-before-the-horse method, as 
shown by the publication of many books on interior decora- 
tion. To these “The Practical Book of Interior Decora- 
tion’ is a valuable contribution. 

But to teach this art in the classroom, or in general, by 
means of text-books, is scarcely practical for it is pre- 
eminently an art which must be studied at original sources 
and taught, so to speak, in the field, whereupon certain 
defined principles, experiments ad Jib. may be made and 
their results studied. If books are to be used, they must be 
of the highest order, the product of the most disciplined 
thinking, and must be written in a style so seriously con- 
sidered that they themselves will be works of art. This is 
not said to be sententious, but is a simple fact, because 
only such will be so vital, so shorn of all superfluous advice 
and of unimportant matter as to carry over to the student, 
through the mass of detail and through the many contrib- 
uting factors of interior decorating, the underlying and 
essential principles of decoration, and to awaken in him 
the perceptions which will enable him to apply them. 

“The Practical Book of Interior Decoration” is a mine 
of information, a collection of valuable illustrations, and 
the exponent of sound principles. The historic periods are 
admirably dealt with and in great detail, although in this 
section the use of illustrations of modern rooms as examples 
of historic periods is deprecated. The actual writing of the 
book, however, is weak. The arrangement into divisions 
and subdivisions, and the effort to correlate these different 
parts with continual references, even to a second book, 
has been carried to such an extent that the information 
to be conveyed has been more often lost in the transition 
than found, even as it was in that famous history where, 
though the search was faithful, the find was slight: 


“Q is for the Queen so noble and free, 
For further particulars, look under V. 

“V is for Victoria, so noble and true, 

For further particulars, look under Q.” 
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England should be studied with an open mind. Similar 
studies should be made in this country, and the Post-War 
Committee strongly urges that members of the profession 
in the United States approach these questions wholly 
without prejudice and with an ardent will to help in finding 
the best solution of the many questions which now vex 
and complicate the building industry. In the right solu- 
tion of those questions there will be found as well the right 
solution of the problems of their art. 


The book would have been doubled in worth, its in- 
formation twice as available, its lessons far more telling, 
had it been halved in length. 

—M. H. C. 


Architectural Water Colors and Etchings of W. 
Walcot—Technical Journals, Ltd., London, 1919. 


Studying the work of an etcher or water colorist by 
means of half-tone reproductions is at best an unpalatable 
job, and yet few architects could fail to feel the thrill of a 
master hand as they turned the pages of this book. The 
work of Walcot is all too little known on this side of the 
Atlantic, and we are not likely to be endowed with any 
abundance of it in the near future, for it is still too eagerly 
sought in his own land. All the more reason, perhaps, 
why we must welcome this opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with an etcher of extraordinary power and a 
water colorist who is described by Mr. Newton as a 
“master-adventurer.” 

In spite of the sensible diminution in graphic quality 
resulting from half-tone plates and a printing-press, we are 
none the less moved at the mastery of architectural render- 
ing possessed by Mr. Walcot. A trained architect, and 
therefore “perfectly well understanding what he is drawing 
and painting,” as Sir Reginald Blomfield says in the 
Preface, he brings to his work a technique of great brilliancy, 
a love of pageantry, of life moving in the flood and not in 
quiet brooks. In “The Wonder of Babylon,” for example, or 
“Antony In Egypt,” or “The Trojan Horse,” there are 
flights of imaginative daring which only a trained architect 
could take successfully. Even more exquisitely beautiful 
is the “Tragedy by Sophocles,” set in the theatre of a 
Roman imperial villa; the “Atrium” in the house of a 
patrician; “A Court of Justice,” which as the text tells us, 
is a fanciful reconstruction of the great Basilica of Con- 
stantine; the “Forum” of Rome, the “Performance at the 
Colosseum,” the “Baths of Caracalla,” all time-honored 
subjects and now freshly revealed to us through the eyes of 
one who sees not as the archaeologist but as the interpreter 
of the civic spirit of a great epoch, as the architect to whom 
the language is still living. 

There are several reproductions in color, numerous 
essays and descriptive texts by architects and painters, and 
an excellent and most comprehensive index. 

—C. H. W. 





The Reconstruction of Rheims 


It seems evident that the difficulties of making a plan 
for the rebuilding of Rheims are giving rise to serious 
criticisms of the schemes proposed, as is indicated in the 
following translation from articles which have recently 
appeared in the Courrier de Champagne, a newspaper 
devoted to the welfare of the historic city. 

“We have already stated,” says the Courrier, “that the 
parcelling-out of the city centre arranged for by the new 
plan of reconstruction, the Ford plan, is productive of 
opposition. Yesterday, in the Rheims Independant, M. de 
Mun, former deputy and member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, wrote on this same subject: 

“*In February, 1920, sixteen months after the Boches 
had abandoned the approaches to Rheims, a new plan for 
reconstruction is exhibited in the hall of the Rue des 
Augustins. The year 1919 therefore was lost for the 
definite inauguration of this essential task; it is regrettable. 
Will it be so with the year 1920? That would be disas- 
trous. The plan worked out in 1919 was the product of 
long research and minute study. Local authorities, archi- 
tects, and builders had been heard. From all this resulted 
a project wherein an attractive, truly interesting conception 
had little by little been sacrificed to the exigencies of 
reality, maturely considered. It may have left some 
things to be desired—quite possibly. Such as it was, this 
plan received the approval of the city, and the war-sufferers 
believed themselves thenceforward free to set to work; 
they made that very plain. 

“*Unhappily, the plan came to grief, and was sent 
back for further study in relation to the periphery of the 
city. The possibilities of utilizing the vast periphery of 
a great city where space is free and clear, where the execu- 
tion of a plan may extend without inconvenience through 
a long stretch of years because there is no immediate need, 
offer the most varied combinations. Permission was given 
to invent new ones. But on the other hand, it was declared 
more than ever essential to safeguard all that had survived 
the Boche attacks, and especially the centre of the city. 
People insisted on that. The new study was authorized 
by the Cooperative Society of Reconstruction, which 
undertook the responsibility, and handed over the execu- 
tion to an American architect. If you wonder at this 
choice, they will reply to you that a foreigner is not ham- 
pered by local ideals! Evidently! He who was chosen by 
them, moreover, passes for a cultivated and distinguished 
city-planner (urbaniste). 

“**A month later, the new plan, known only to a few of 
the initiated, was officially approved, and on the 23rd of 
February it was exhibited in public. I will limit myself 
to stating that it was received with stupor. The citizens 
of Rheims, lost in mute contemplation before the red 
sketches of demolitions displayed in the Rue des Augustins, 
suffered a ‘solar plexus blow’ from which they cannot 
recover quickly. They came away dazed or exasperated, 
according to their temperaments. I shall not discuss the 
plan. I am neither a technician nor an ‘urbaniste.’ I 
merely seek an explanation of this general condition of 
stupor, and I think it is easy to arrive at. 

““*There are two views which may dominate a plan of 
reconstruction for the city. One would make tabula rasa 


of the past, and assume that Rheims was in 1914 an 
uninhabitable city. %Then—proceed to be intelligent and 
energetic, keep abreast of the times, and act ‘a |’ameri- 
caine’; profit by the sad occurrence which destroyed two- 
thirds of the city, pull down the remaining third and build 
an ideal city! Everything will then be parks and gardens, 
avenues from eighteen to thirty metres wide. The rail- 
road will wind through the streets. Let there be no 
obstacle and no sentiment! If necessary, dig up the 
cemeteries—whose profanation by the Boche cannon dis- 
tracted too many families of Rheims. No pity for the 
survivors! They have only to pack themselves off. Give 
no finishing stroke to the wounded! Such a reconstruction 
presupposes total demolition. As to the formidable costs 
which this program will entail, and the possibility of 
meeting them, these are considerations unworthy of such 
ideals. 

“ “The other view is characteristic of minds more devoted 
to realities than to chimeras. It grows from a supreme 
desire to add nothing to the misdeeds of the Boches; to 
utilize all that may still be utilized and which is today of 
immeasurable value; to preserve that which recalls a 
beloved past; to respect the deep feeling which passionately 
attaches the war-sufferer to his habits and his memories— 
and it is this feeling which commands him to repair his 
ruins for himself, by vigorous initiative, and despite the 
inertia of the public powers to throw new life into industry 
and production. .. . 

“*The first view is that of a group of cultivated spirits, 
gifted with a charming fancy, delighted with this oppor- 
tunity to let loose their creative imagination. It grows, 
this view, spontaneously among foreigners who but yester- 
day were not au courant of our complications, who are not 
disturbed by them today and will forget them tomorrow; 
in fine, it tempts infinitely, through professional enthusi- 
asm, to great undertakings. 

“*The second appeals naturally to the average citizen 
of Rheims in every class, who is chiefly anxious to make use 
as soon as possible, and on the foundation where he has 
lived, of what the Boches did not destroy—a precious 
treasure at present valuation; who has suffered too much 
in the recent past to wholly sacrifice the present to an 
uncertain future; who cherishes a natural skepticism con- 
cerning prodigious and distant hopes; who wishes at once 
to live, to reinstate his business, to work! 

“Tt is such a public that is now passing before the 
design exhibited in the Rue des Augustins. Where they 
were expecting an improvement of the earlier plan in the 
direction of safeguarding the survivals, particularly in 
the city centre, they find, on the contrary, an upheaval. 
Hence the condition of stupor. 

“*T take no part in the discussion necessarily aroused 
by a project of such importance and involving such con- 
sequences. Presumably, the local authorities so numerous 
at Rheims will cause the voice of reason to be heard. I 
should merely wish at this time to recall what is impera- 
tively dictated by a financial situation which may have 
incalculable results on the renewal of activity at Rheims, 
if those who handle the new plan have not taken it into 
account. A plan for the complete restoration of our city, 
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such as is presented to us, assumes as a first condition of 
its realization, the certainty of counting, in due time, on 
many tens of millions. If you doubt this, go, plan in 
hand, and study only a portion of the new project; and 
with the aid of an expert architect and contractor of the 
city, try to estimate the cost of laying out a mere section 
of a great new road, and all that accompanies it—conduits 
of all kinds; the disposal of the subsoil, which nearly every- 
where in the centre is a source of untold complications; 
the dispossession of adjacent property—and you will 
obtain figures that cause you to think. 

“*Who will pay for all that, and when? The city? 
That is not to be supposed, I presume. The Boches? 
One would not venture to say so. Besides, the Boches do 
not owe us the costs of innovations and expropriations. 
They owe us for the damage they caused; and unhappily 


Judging from the paper read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects by Mr. Delissa Joseph and the dis- 
cussion which followed, London is getting all stirred up 
about skyscrapers. The question has been considered 
before, but the present discussion originated, as one might 
expect, in the Estate Market Column of the Times of 
January 1, 1920. Prior to the London Building Act of 
1894 there were no restrictions in height of buildings except 
those imposed by the Prescription known as the Law of 
Light and Air. The Law of 1894 was urged because of the 
feeling against the erection of a number of high buildings 
adjacent to open spaces; it limited the height of new build- 
ings to 80 feet with two superimposed stories in the roof. 
What Mr. Joseph now advocates is a modification of the 
London Building Act to permit: 
{1) Buildings up to 200 feet in height opposite parks, public 
gardens, open spaces and the riverside. 
(2) Buildings equal in height to the width of a street when 
that street is over 80 feet in width, provided that; 


(a) the rear angle is within 6314 degrees of 16 feet 
above pavement level; 

(b) the structures are fire-resisting and fitted with 
staircases affording alternative means of escape, 
and 

(c) the elevations have been approved by the London 
County Council or the hoped-for Ministry of 
Fine Arts. 


There are of course other more advanced proposals and 
some interesting suggestions. Mr. Martin Conway, e. g., 
advances this idea: “The only hope for London was that 
lateral extension in building should be stopped, and build- 
ing higher resorted to. If he had his way, he would knock 
London down, acres at a time, he would leave large open 
spaces, and erect high buildings; he would lay the East 
End flat and set it upon end; he would build gigantic com- 
munal buildings 30 or 40 stories in height, housing hun- 
dreds and possibly thousands of people.” 





HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON 


Higher Buildings For London 


A Comment Based on American Experience 
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we know how they have settled it up to the present time. 
France, then? Yes, that is what they say. They say it 
without warrant and without reflection, and the question 
is one that should be insisted on. 

“*France, of whom we are a part, must face formidable 
expenditures, crushing debts. To meet them, she will 
need much energy, spirit of sacrifice, system and industry; 
by means of these, she will succeed. She has guaranteed 
the costs of war; I have every confidence. But I know, 
and we should all know, the cares and difficulties which 
are to be surmounted. That France, moreover, will soon 
find in her budget a gigantic number of millions for the 
innovations, transformations and embellishment of our 
cities—those who should say so would be cruelly making 
game of us. This is very well known, and we should not 
hesitate to repeat it, because it is a reality. 


Little would here be gained by considering in detail the 
various suggestions offered. The subject of skyscrapers 
and an increase of congestion is now definitely “before the 
house.” If one may venture a prediction as to what is 
likely to happen, it would be fairly safe to guess that sooner 
or later London will follow the course of American cities, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Professor Beresford Pite, 
Professor Adshead, and a few others who see the problem 
clearly. 

At this stage of the discussion the reasons underlying 
the arguments in favor of change are a matter of far greater 
interest and importance than is the degree of congestion 
advocated or the height of structure it is proposed to erect. 
The Estate Market Column of the Times puts it thus: 
“The provisions of the London Building Act impose strong 
and perhaps desirable limitations as regards the height of 
buildings, but if accommodations must be found and lateral 
extension is impossible, the alternative of going higher 
may have to be faced.” Too bad, but there is nothing to 
be done about it. 

Mr. Joseph argues along these lines: “The act of 1894 
is defective in so far as it is inelastic, and in view of the 
changed conditions which have arisen in the intervening 
quarter of a century, the time has arrived for a reconsider- 
ation of these restrictions.” That is to say, I take it, that 
the “Law of Light and Air” made with the Common Wel- 
fare in view must give way to the financial exigencies of the 
moment. Am I correct? If there is doubt, note this: 
“The present pressure of accommodation in Central Lon- 
don must go on increasing with the growth of its trade and 
its population and with its continued development as the 
world’s centre of business and pleasure, and the problem of 
how to meet the demand can only be satisfied by adopting 
the same policy as has been adopted in such cities as New 
York—that is, by vertical development.” 

Mr. Joseph is not an advocate of buildings exceeding 200 
feet in height—at present. ‘I submit that London is not 
yet ripe for skyscrapers although it is over-ripe for higher 
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buildings than the present London Building Act allows.” 
The question arises huw long will it be before it will 
be “over-ripe” for what he advocates? At which point 
there enters the thought of the harvest of over-ripe, 
unearned increments which, by the way, throw light 
on how a “ripe” condition is determined. Something 
further with respect to what animates this discussion is 
revealed in: “I took the opportunity of emphasizing the 
fact that the development of Central London has not been 
adequately exploited, and that, if London is to hold its 
place as the world’s centre some such development as had 
been outlined by me would have to be speedily undertaken.” 
Precisely how this move would make the wheels of finan- 
cial business revolve without necessarily accomplishing 
anything for the Common Welfare, is suggested in: “And 
the writer went on to point out that the increase in ground 
values in London would soon make it unremunerative to 
build except to increased heights.” Stating this in terms 
of higher rent and a consequent increase in congestion, it is 
not at all clear as to what the common man would gain by 
it. Concerning the Common Welfare, Mr. Joseph has this 
tosay: “The largely increased rateable value which would 
result could be capitalized and applied in the widening of 
congested thoroughfares.” And: ‘The other uses of such 
funds which obviously suggest themselves are the further 
equalization of rates in the poorer boroughs, and the financ- 
ing of housing schemes in the outskirts.” But by the time 
new water and sanitary services and new transportaion 
systems have been provided to meet the needs imposed by 
the new conditions, there would not be much left over for 
the carrying out of plans of this sort. 

If a Commission were to make an impartial! inquiry into 
traffic conditions in the United States, without reference to 
the opinions of those financially interested in securing in- 
crements of value, I am of the opinion that such a Commis- 
sion would not report that: “Higher fares, in short, will be 
another argument in favor of ‘Higher Buildings (for Lon- 
don),’” or that “Building outwards will only increase the 
traffic problem and building upwards therefore is the only 
solution, and by the suggested upward building a new 
rateable value would be established upon which municipal 
loans could be raised and could be applied to the widening 
of congested thoroughfares in the inner metropolis.” 

At a time when it is notorious that the conditions of 
traffic and transportation and congestion are becoming 
intolerable in American cities where as yet but a small per- 
centage of their area has been exploited for high building, 
when there is a growing conviction that the modern urban 
center is an unhealthy, abnormal thing, when in spite of 
these handicaps, the cities of the Western World are suck- 
ing into them the productive man power of the rural areas, 
when so much attention is being given to the problem of 
bringing about a redistribution of population in England, 
at such a time it comes with a shock that people in London, 
including so many of the architects, should advocate a 
policy which would augment this drift from bad to worse. 

In America we know—at least some of us know—that 
the policy of centralization, congestion, expansion— 
horizontal and vertical, is riding for a fall. True, we have 
height and volume limitation but it is likewise true that 
those limitations are set at approximately the limits of 
“what the traffic will bear” with respect to that degree of 
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congestion and inconvenience and discomfort which will be 
tolerated by a people. With but an insignificant per- 
centage of our urban areas built over with high buildings, 
the problems of transportation and of providing what is 
spoken of as an ecomonic rent for the wage earner within 
these areas, have become impossible of solution. With 
evidence of the fallacy of it all staring everybody in the 
face, must the cities of England go through this experi- 
ment and continue to make an intolerable mess of things? 

Observing this discussion at this distance, noting its 
setting and what animates it, certain things stand out 
clearly. One is not so much concerned with what is to be 
the decision as regards this or that detail of legislation; a 
city is obviously a place for people to live in. That is to 
say, a city has no valid reason for existing except as it 
satisfies those conditions which make for a reasonable 
degree of comfort and which offer no check upon the social 
and physical development of men. Now, in the discussion, 
except for the brief statements of those who were opposed, 
this phase of the matter was relegated to the background. 
Apparently what the advocates of change saw was the 
sweep of business enterprise. Changes were suggested—a 
greater density of population was advocated—not because 
such changes would result in making more people com- 
fortable and healthy, not because they would thereby be 
provided with an environment in which they could lead a 
rational life—not at all. Change was advocated because 
it would be good for business. 

One does not have to scrutinize this discussion very 
closely to discover what it is all about. The needs or re- 
quirements of the Modern Industrial System are stated; 
these needs and requirements do not coincide with the 
needs or requirements of the mass of the people—in fact 
they run counter to the whole trend of opinion with respect 
to the social importance of decentralization. But what of 
that? These needs of the system must be provided. 
Therefore the matter is rationalized to make it appear that 
human needs and financial exigencies really run in the same 
direction. 

Here in this act of rationalization we have the present 
function of the technician exhibited with a fair degree of 
accuracy. The modern technician knows full well that his 
services are to a large degree used for the benefit of selfish 
interests. This pricks his conscience now and again. But 
he cannot afford, so he thinks, to run counter to the 
currents of financial business; so, he resorts to rational- 
ization, fooling himself with the thought that he can make 
divergent forces work in harmony. 

By debating what specific ordinances we shall pass, we 
make believe that we are guiding the development of our 
cities. Nothing of the kind happens; we draught what- 
ever laws are demanded by the financial exigencies of the 
situation. Where no great harm to financial business is 
likely to result from the passage of an act carrying a worthy 
sounding purpose, that act passes. But no others pass. 

For the time being, the outcome is dubious. Whether or 
not the peoples of the Western World may arrest the con- 
stantly accelerating drift of population into business and 
industrial centers, depends, not upon political action, but 
upon whether or not the social and industrial forces so 
shape themselves in the near future as to move in the 
direction of a redistribution of wealth. With a system of 
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credit which works in the direction of a centralization of 
economic power; with a constant piling up of vested 
interest; with a system of production operating through a 
system of price competition, piling useless service upon loss 
and loss upon useless service; with an ever increasing army 
of those engaged in performing these useless services con- 
sequent upon our system of price competition; with finan- 
cial business sucking up our agricultural population—with 
all of this mechanism running at full speed—it does not 
make a great deal of difference what is said about the 
matter in terms of legislative enactments or in terms of 


aesthetics. Nothing can stay the sweep of financial 
business except it be an outgrowth of the enterprise itself. 
The outcome would be dubious indeed were it not generally 
apparent that the whole Modern Industrial System is 
breaking down. 

True enough, there is not much that we can do about it 
for the moment, but there is always the resort to make- 
believe. We can if we choose sit like the small child— 
—hands holding the reins—and think that we are guiding 
events. 


—F. L.A. 


The New School of Fine Arts at the University of Pennsylvania 


Beginning with the fall term of 1920, no student in the 
University of Pennsylvania may qualify for an A.B. degree 
without taking certain work in the new School of Fine 
Arts. This announcement ought to create no astonish- 
ment, so logical and consistent does it seem, and yet when 
one reads at the end of the report of the Committee of the 
Faculty of Architecture that: “In no case has an American 
institution of higher learning yet established a compre- 
hensive recognition of the arts.” And that: “Such recog- 
nition is now proposed for the Unive sity of Pennsylvania 
in the foregoing plan for a School of Fine Arts,” there does 
arise a certain sigh of relief. 

From the Report of the Committee of the Board of 
Trustees we quote as follows: 


“Since the organization of the Department of Architecture 
thirty years ago, its teaching has been governed by the principle 
that Architecture is a Fine Art, and this doubtless has been a de- 
termining reason for the position of leadership which it has held 
for some years among American schools. Recently its faculty 
and alumni have recommended an official recognition of this fact 
by its transfer from present classification as a branch of engineer- 
ing, with a scientific degree, to independent status as a School of 
Architecture, with an appropriate degree. This recommendation 
has led your committee to a careful review of the position and pos- 
sibilities of the Fine Arts generally in the University, both in 
respect to professional training and as a factor in liberal education.” 

“Such courses are well established, in Architecture and Music 
of the professional group, and in the history and appreciation of 
various arts, and in archaeology, as contributing to the liberal 
degrees of the College and Graduate School. To these must be 
added as an educational factor, the splendid collections and facil- 
ities of the University Museum. 

“But these courses, scattered among several University divisions 
and admirably conducted as individual units, constitute no ade- 
quate recognition of the Fine Arts as a great cultural group. 
There is needed in the University a School of Fine Arts, of broad 
scope, founded on the conception that art is essential to life; that 
in its various manifestations in poetry and music, architecture, 
painting and sculpture it forms an integral part of the heritage of 
culture, the knowledge of which is essential to true education, and 
that if this heritage is to be handed down to posterity as a living 
force, the artist must be trained in its best traditions. 

“The nucleus of such a school now exists in the University and 
a plan for its organization is attached to this report. To carry 
this plan into effect, we offer the appended resolution: 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That a Faculty of the School of Fine 
Arts be and hereby is established in the University of Pennsylvania 
under the provisions of its Statutes governing Faculties and tohave 
the organization, powers and limitations set forth in the attached 
“Proposal for a School of Fine Arts” insofar as these are consis- 
tent with the Said Statutes.” 


The report was signed by Messrs. John Cadwalader, Effingham 
B. Morris, Charles L. Borie, Jr., Chairman. 


In its report of almost fervent approval, the Committee 
of the Faculty, composed of Messrs Paul P. Cret, W. P. 
Robins, and Warren P. Laird, Chairman, says: 


“The great lack in American civilization today is the slight 
regard for the fine arts. A feeling that there is something super- 
fluous in all culture is directed most intensely against the arts and 
an interest in them, or an appreciation of them, is greeted slight- 
ingly, if not with contempt, by the great mass of our native-born 
population, who feel that “art” is something apart from life, and 
that the great role it plays in the lives and thoughts of our foreign- 
born citizens is an amiable weakness, if not a sign of effemi- 
nacy.... 

“But the college has also been at fault in not opening its doors 
to the artist and inviting him as such to complete his preparation 
within its walls. A single important exception to this rule must 
be acknowledged, but the act appears to have been inadvertent. 
Architecture, as one of the major fine arts, is today a recognized 
part of university organization, but it first seems to have been 
accepted as a species of engineering and apparently without sus- 
picion of that ruling trait which later was to place it in a class by 
itself, for it is now clearly understood that the quality which dis- 
tinguishes the course in architecture from those in letters or science 
is art. 

“ But artist and university have a broader responsibility toward 
the public in making art a part of the common life. We have as- 
serted that education must be introduced into the training of the 
artist, but, equally, art should be made part of the education of 
the layman. No longer should it be possible for the college-bred 
man to be ignorant of art, of its place in civilization, its meaning 
in the past and its power to reveal to the mind a rich and noble 
vista of truth and beauty. The appreciation of art, at least a 
general knowledge of its history, and a discriminating taste in 
regard to its productions, should as certainly become part of the 
equipment of the educated man as an understanding of and taste 
for the classics, or an intelligent concept of the meaning of history, 
the functions of logic and ethics, or the nature of mathematics 
and the natural sciences. In no other civilized country may the 
man who pretends to be educated plead ignorance of this funda- 
mental of culture, for in foreign lands generally not only is the 
love of beauty part of common life, but some knowledge of art 
is an essential of education. 

“Until the University offers a comprehensive group of courses 
in the appreciation of art for the lay student, as well as recognizes 
by a scholastic degree the professional studies of the artist, its 
duty to the community is not performed. The first part of this 
proposition has in part been maintained by the Department of 
Architecture in the College and Graduate School, although with- 
out the prestige and influence which would belong to a completed 
series affiliated with cognate professional subjects in the School 


of the Fine Arts. 
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“Many American universities offer courses in the history and 
appreciation of art, some also in archaeology, while a considerable 
number have established professional courses in the single subject 
of architecture. On the other hand, admirable schools exist for 
the teaching of both graphic and plastic art in all their phases, 
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but such schools almost entirely lack university affiliations. In 
no case has an American institution of higher learning yet estab- 
lished a comprehensive recognition of the arts. Such recognition 
is now proposed for the University of Pennsylvania in the fore- 
going plan for a School of the Fine Arts.” 


Housing and Community Planning. 


Published in connection with the Committee on Community Planning of the American Institute of Architects. 


JOHN IRWIN BRIGHT, Associate Editor. 


Housing in France. 


George Benoit Levy is in earnest about the housing 
question. Every word of his pamphlet, “Extreme Ur- 
gence,” proves his passionate conviction that France is 
in need of more and better houses. When he gives an 
illustrated lecture he throws four pictures on the scene. 
The first represents a mother suckling her child. What is 
more sacred than a mother? The second shows mothers 
and babies living in healthy surroundings. The third 
reveals an unfortunate woman in a slum. The door is 
open. It is open on the revolution! And, lastly, the revo- 
lution itself. These women thronging the street demand 
their rights! 

Having obtained the attention of his audience by this 
introduction, and it is fair to assume that he has done so, 
he presents a powerful argument against the further 
enlargement of our old cities and pleads for new garden 
cities. But to do this he sees clearly that our system of 
land taxation will have to be revised. So long as land 
speculation runs riot there can be no progress in housing. 
Land must be purchased by the municipality and specula- 
tive increments must be taxed out of existence. When he 
discusses the building of the home he is not so much at 
his ease but this should not be held against him for as he 
himself says, he is but a “modest propagandist and not an 
architect or engineer, or even a city planner.” Mr. Levy’s 
method of attack is most entertaining and helpful and it 
would be well if, in this country, there were more people 
of his enthusiastic courage. 

Accompanying Mr. Levy’s pamphlet are the following 
propositions presented to the French parliament by the 
Association of Garden Cities of France: 

I. Whereas, it is absolutely impossible to build cheaply on high 
priced land, 

And, whereas, owners of land owe its increase in value only to 
the enterprise of the community and as a consequence their 
community has the right to control the value of land to which 
it has contributed to increase the price, 

And, whereas, numerous speculators during the war have 
bought in the neighborhood of large cities, over a large area, all 
available land in order to create a scarcity, and that they have 
by this act realized profits comparable to war profits of industry, 

And, whereas, in the United States, during the war, government 
housing officials had the power to fix a just price for land needed 
for garden villages, 

And, whereas, in Great Britain the officials of the Ministry of 
Health has this same power and the minister himself can condemn 
in fourteen days all the ground necessary for building houses, 

Therefore, it hopes that a law may be passed fixing the price 
of land at the money value of at least the pre-war period, taking 


account of the actual increase in value derived from improvements 
placed by the owners after this time, or at least give to the Minister 
of Health the same powers possessed in this matter by the Minister 
of Health in Great Britain. 

II. Whereas, one of the causes of the housing crisis comes from 
the excessive congestion of our cities, 

And, whereas, instead of wishing to enlarge our cities, there is 
good reason on the contrary to wish for their limitation in size, 

And, whereas, the experience of England in building cities 
de novo with the limitation of building areas and the cost of land 
and the reservation of open spaces, has furnished conclusive 
results, 

Therefore, it hopes that a law may be passed facilitating a 
grouping of industries to construct either in open country or in 
the vicinity of large cities, new cities on cheap land, well situated 
as to rail and water transportation, each of them surrounded by 
a protective and productive belt of agricultural land. 


Housing in New York. 


The Labor Party of New York has expressed itself on 
the housing shortage in terms easily understandable. It 
states: 


1. The shortage is not new. 

2. The reason for the shortage is that profit for investment is 
smaller for wage earner’s homes than for other things. 

3. The profit motive is therefore insufficient. 

4. Although profiteering may be checked to a certain degree, 
housing must be regarded as a public utility in which public 
needs, health and happiness precede any other consideration. 

5. Before the war unskilled laborers were chiefly housed in 
obsolete or made-over dwellings. This group, under a system 
where profits are taken before a living wage is paid, do not receive 
a wage sufficient to pay the rent of a decent house. 

6. For the skilled worker, pre-war housing was on a speculative 
basis. Its construction was flimsy and entailed a large mainte- 
nance charge. 

7. The remedy is to create self-contained garden cities, organ- 
ized for modern industry, of a size sufficient to afford a full measure 
of social life, surrounded by a belt of protective and productive 
rural land, where the land values are conserved for the community 
and where the dwellers are protected against the devastating 
effects of land speculation. 

8. A system of non-profit transportation to garden suburbs. 


To accomplish this program, it proposes: 


1. A state housing board which will 

a. Administer state credit rights. 

b. Control priority rights. 

c. Facilitate the organization of non-profit companies for the 
construction of houses and the manufacture of building 
materials. 

. Educate public opinion. 
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2. Local housing boards in all cities of over 10.000 which will— 

a. Administer credit granted by the state. 

b. Facilitate the organization of local non-profit corporations 
for construction and the manufacture of building mate- 
rials. 

c. Act as sources of information on housing questions. 

3. A constitutional amendment to permit the extension of state 
credit without regard to debt limit. 

4. An enabling act to permit state or cities to buy land and 
produce building materials. 

5. Cities to take by eminent domain, suburban land and plan 
it. There must be no increment in land values accruing to the 
priv.te individual. 

Housing boards to give preference in granting contracts to 
non-profit corporations of practical workers. 

Space will not permit of even a hasty analysis of this 
program. It may not be out of place, however, to point 
out that much of it is a simple statement of self-evident 
truths and must sooner or later be answered. The reme- 
dies proposed depend to some extent upon cooperative 
manufacturing, an effort demanding a technique at present 
undeveloped. That in itself, however, is not an objection 
sufficiently grave to bar discussion of the merits of the case. 


Carlyle and the Housing Problem 
(Correspondence in the Manchester Guardian) 


Sir: Circumstances having made me take a special in- 
terest in the writings of Carlyle, I have often been asked 
during the last few years, what, thinking as he did, of 
Germany, Parliamentary democracy, hero-worship, /aisser- 
faire, and such high matters, he would have said and done 
had he been alive today. The matter is one of deep and, 
in a sense, tragic interest. I have views thereon of a very 
clear and emphatic nature, but I will not venture to inflict 
them on your readers. Believing, however, that it is 
acy more profitable to reprint the words of a man of 
genius than to print the utterances of more commonplace 


persons, I — you will allow me to quote the following 


passages dealing with two social questions which are 
of unexampled importance at the present time. The first 
concerns housing: 


London bricks are reduced to dry clay again in the course of 
sixty years, or sooner. Bricks, burn them rightly, build them 
faithfully, with mortar faithfully tempered, they will stand, I 
believe, barring earthquakes and cannon, for 6,000 years if you 
like! Etruscan pottery (baked clay, but rightly baked) is some 
3,000 years of age, and still fresh as an infant. Nothing I know of 
is more lasting than a well-made brick; we have them here (in 
Cheyne-row), at the head of this garden (wall once of a manor 
Park), which are in their third or fourth century (Henry Eighth’s 
time, I was told), and still perfect in every particular. Truly the 
state of London houses and London housebuilding at this time 
(1867), who shall express how detestable it is, how frightful! 
‘ ot a built house, but a congeries of plastered bandboxes; 
shambling askew in all corners or joints of it; creaking, quaking 
under every step; filling you with disgust and despair! . . . . 
England needs to be rebuilt once every seventy years. Build it 
once rightly, the expense will be, say 50 per cent. more, but it will 
stand till the Day of Judgment. Every seventy years we shall 
save the expense of building all England over again . . . Here 
the money-saving would . . . pay your National Debt for you; 
bridge the ocean for you; wipe away your smoky nuisances, your 
muddy ditto, your miscellaneous ditto, and make the face of 
England clean again; and all this I reckon as mere zero in com- 
Parison with the accompanying improvement to your poor souls— 
now dead in trespass and sins, drowned in beer-butts, wine-butts, 
in gluttonies, slaveries, quackeries, but recalled then to blessed 
life again, and the sight of Heaven and Earth, instead of Payday 
and Meux and Co’s Entire. 


The passage is from “Shooting Niagara: and After?” that 
tremendous essay of Carlyle’s declining years on the 
strength of which the generality (partly because the wish 
was father to the thought, partly because of differences 
as to method, and partly because of the looseness of even the 
subtlest terminology then extant) have called him a re- 
actionary. One who was perhaps the acutest of his in- 
terpreters, and who was also a brother of one of his most 
intimate friends, has said of him, with what seems to the 
present writer greater accuracy, that he was “more 
radical than the Radicals.”—Yours faithfully,— 


TEUFELSDROCKH 


Building a New City 


On April 30 for the first time railway tickets were issued 
for the journey from King’s Cross to Welwyn Garden City. 
These were for the private party going out to view the 
high grasslands and undulating cornfields, with their fine 
old trees, where, within a year, 500 houses are to be built, 
and where within from five to seven years it is hoped to 
complete most of the building of factories, public buildings, 
and homes for a population of from 40,000 to 50,000 people. 


It is to be a self-centered city of the size of Gloucester or 
Cheltenham, and while at first many of the residents will 
no doubt go into London, twenty miles away, to work it is 
estimated that when the scheme is complete not more than 
1 per cent of the residents will be at work in London. 
Welwyn is not to be a dormitory Suburb of London, but 
as Sir Theodore Chambers, the Chairman of Directors, 
said to-day, “‘it is to be a chunk of London” bodily removed 
and set down in the middle of an agricultural belt where 
there will be small holdings and orchards and market 
gardens to supply the needs of the residents. 


There will nowhere be more than ten houses to the acre 
in the town area, each with its own bit of garden and each 
backed by open land, which will be available for those who 
wish to cultivate more than the allotted garden. The 
larger houses will have wider grounds, and on the whole 
locality, including the agricultural belt, the number of 
houses will not average more than three or four to the acre. 

There is no more delightful country north of London 
than this four square miles secured from the Hatfield and 
Panshanger estates of Lord Salisbury and Lord Desbrough, 
and the aim of the city-builders is to preserve intact as 
much as possible of the natural beauty. The flat land 
immediately beside the new railway station, where the 
Great Northern Company has acquired 66 acres for sidings, 
intending to make an important junction, is to be covered 
with factory buildings, and electric power is to be on 
within six months. Another wide space of flat ground is 
intended for the centre of the town. 


Walking along miles of country road edged with under- 
growth and bluebell glades, or across meadows golden and 
white with cowslips, daisies and dandelions, or through 
Sherrard’s Park, the beautiful plantation whose slender 
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larches and silver birches are not to be disturbed by the 
builders, it is difficult to realise how close is this stretch of 
land to great railway systems and main roads. But the 
facilities for rail and motor transport are among the chief 
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considerations that have made the promoters of this 
garden city select the spot for an experiment which should 
help to revolutionize conditions in congested towns— 
Special Correspondence in the Manchester Guardian. 


Architecture at the Royal Academy 


Architects may be considered as leaning in the direction 
either of tradition or of eclecticism, and, subject to the 
views of the Hanging Committee, which may tend to 
eliminate work of a certain character, we expect to see an 
indication of the general trend in the year’s exhibition at 
the Academy. This year it would be impossible to pro- 
nounce a very definite opinion on the point from the work 
in the Architectural Room, but on the other hand it is 
pleasing to be able to note the general high level of the work 
shown. Eccentricity, undue formalism, and dogmatic 
traditionalism are alike at a discount, and the work shown 
is highly creditable to English architects. It is perhaps a 
disappointment to see few evidences of the large schemes 
which we hear are projected, but this is natural enough 
when we consider the great difficulties caused by the high 
rate of cost prevailing and the prevalent unrest. Both 
these causes have created uncertainty which has led to the 
abandonment, modification or postponement of big schemes, 
and it is natural under the circumstances that we should 
see few traces of them on the walls of the Academy. 

_ Sir Edwin Lutyen’s Jaipur Column at Delhi (No. 1,185) 
is an exquisite piece of scholarly design, in which an eastern 
touch is given by the treatment of the surmounting feature 
without the introduction of any distinctly alien note in the 
general classic design. With the Cenotaph in Whitehall 
this will rank as among the most successful and imaginative 
of the architect’s designs. The modified design for the 
Quadrant, the work of Sir Aston Webb, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, and Mr. Ernest Newton, is shown both in a 
detail drawing and in a model. (Nos. 1,164 and 1,237). 
This is a pleasing piece of English Renaissance design 
which, while giving the shopkeepers of Regent Street the 
seca window space desired, still carried out the main 
ines of Norman Shaw’s fine design. In No. 1,189 Messrs. 
Mewes and Davis have made a design for the Antwer 

branch of the London County and Westminster Bank 
which, for scholarly refinement and exquisite finish, may be 
regarded as the best work of the year. Admirable also is 


News 


Mr. BERNARD SHAw attended “Ye Merry Meetynge” of the 
British Antique Dealers,recently,and in proposing the toast to their 
Association he said that “ A large part of his own life had been pass- 
ed in the dark period known as the 19th century. The darkness 
of the darkest ages of which history gave us any record was not 
so dark as the 19th century in many respects. Those who had 
had to do with furniture in that century would understand him. 

“The whole tradition of beautiful and venerable household effects 
was preserved through the darkness of the 19th century by the 
antique dealers. The objection might be raised that they had 
merely been taking some of the most beautiful articles of domestic 
use out of the hands of the poor and passing them into the hands 
of the rich, and people might have a suspicion that that process 
involved taking them from the deserving poor and giving them 
to the undeserving rich. 


Mr. Curtis Green’s design for the proposed reconstruction 
of 258-260, Piccadilly, shown in a beautiful water-colour 
drawing (No. 1,281). In its cleanness and vigour this 
might well be one of the smaller Italian palaces, and it is 
es to think that Mr. Green has found clients who will 
et him carry out a street building on adequate masonry 
supports. Among more ambitious schemes is one for a 
Hebrew University at Jerusalem by Professor Geddes and 
F. C. Mears (Nos. 1,173 and en | which takes the form 
of a picturesque group of domed structures spread over an 
uneven site and treated in a Byzantine manner. Mr. 
Robert Atkinson is represented by a clever design for the 
hall of a theatre at Brighton, a deve essay in Tonsias 
decoration, and a theatre and winter garden at Liverpool 
(Nos. 1,147 and 1,179). Domestic architecture is chiefly 
represented by a fine series of clever water-colour views of 
Mr. Ernest Newton’s work, a delightful group of houses at 
Temple Shaw by Mr. Briant Poulter (No. 1,218), the 
central group of the Whiteley village by the President and 
Mr. Maurice Webb and by the work of other well-known 
architects. 

Among the work of architects known in Manchester 
and the North may be mentioned a War Memorial for 
Sedbergh School by Mr. Hubert Worthington (No. 1,265); 
the main entrance of the Premier Works by Mr. Joseph 
Sunlight, a refined piece of classic design (No. 1,150) the 
New Chemical Laboratories for Liverpool University by 
Messrs. Briggs and Thorneley, forming a well-balanced 
Georgian composition (No. 1,158) and the same architect’s 
design for municipal buildings at Stepney; and Mr. Charl- 
ton Bradshaw’s Public Park for the Corporation of Liver- 
pool (No. 1,212). We have not space to mention more of 
the excellent work, but must content ourselves with the 

eneral opinion that those who visit the Architectural 
Sion will feel that English architecture is well represented 
and is earning a title to a better place than that of “the 
Cinderella of the Arts.” —Manchester Guardian. 


Notes 


“They could dismiss from their minds any anxiety on that point 
In certain phases of civilization, if one wanted to have things 
preserved, it was necessary to take them out of the hands of the 
people who were too poor to keep them and too ignorant to under 
stand them and transfer them into the hands of people who had 
the means of taking care of them. 

“That transfer was the work of the antique dealer. The asso 
ciation, no doubt, like himself, looking forward to a time, when 
distinctions of rich and poor would vanish, and practically the 
poorest people in this country would be able to command the most 
beautiful things that the past or the present could give them.” 

Tue Secretary’s annual report to the Illinois Chapter records a 
year of activities. Their extent is amazing and yet at the same 
time quite indicative of the ramifications of architectural inter- 
est. The Legislative Committee, for example not only deals with 
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NEWS 


recommendations increasing the height of Standard Mill Build- 
ings from go to 100 feet; with the question of permitting Class 1 
buildings to be built with a total floor area of 12,000 feet, given 
proper precautions,—but also has no hesitation in considering 
the case of locking devices for elevator doors, renewal cards used 
in the Department of Education, glass panels in stair doors, and 
the grading and sizing of timber. 

The Municipal Art and Town Planning Committee seems to 
have had a more alluring experience. It set itself to work on the 
question of the improvement of the river bridges in Chicago, the 
proposed lake front improvement as well as that for North Michi- 
gan Avenue, and took up the Comprehensive Zoning Law, not to 
mention the restoration of the Field Museum at Jackson Park, 
with its possible use as an exhibition for architectural and sculp- 
tural models. 

Then there are also recorded the work of the Exhibition and Art 
Extension Committee, the Historical Educational Committee, 
the Program Committee, and a special committee to study the 
question of the relations between employer and employee. Alto- 
gether, the members of the Illinois Chapter ought to be a little 
proud of the work of their officers and committees. There are too 
few histories of this kind within the Institute. 


Accorpinc to L’Architecture, the plan for the reconstruction 
of Rheims, of which an account appears in this issue, is now being 
studied by a committee created by the municipality, composed 
of Messieurs Louis Sue representing the “Cooperative de Re- 
construction de Reims, Portevin, president of the Marne Society 
of Architects; Abelle, of the “ Renaissance des Cites;” and Redont, 
landscape architect, representing the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion and Beaux-Arts. 


Buitpers have been provided with a new publication. The 
Builder’s Journal made its appearance in May, and is under the 
Forum management. It seeks to stimulate better design and bet- 
ter building, two laudable purposes, and in this effort it will surely 
enjoy the good wishes of those who realize the formidable task 
now awaiting the building industry in the United States. 


FEDERATION of the Engineering and Allied Technical Societies 
was the object of a meeting held in Washington on June 3-4 last, 
attended by 140 delegates representing 70 organizations. As 
its Preamble, the Conference adopted the following: “ Engineer- 
ing is the art of organizing and directing men and controlling the 
forces and materials of nature for the benefit of the human race. 
Since service to others is the expression of the highest motive to 
which men can respond, and duty to contribute to the public wel- 
fare demands the best efforts men can put forth, therefore, by unit- 
ed action the engineering and allied technical societies of America 
realize the long cherished ideal—a comprehensive organization 
dedicated to the service of the city, state and Nation.” Sub- 
ject to ratification by the constituent bodies, a Constitution and 
By-Laws were adopted. 

Mr. Richard L. Humphrey outlined the history of the move- 
ment in his address as chairman of the Joint Conference Committee 
which organized the conference. He pointed out that “the pri- 
mary purpose of the United Engineering and Allied Technical 
Professions” is to deal with public affairs of the city, state and na- 
tion, where engineering experience and technical knowledge are 
involved, and to consider and to take action on other matters of 
non-technical character which are of common concern.” 


Avoptinc the new schedule of charges, the Federation of French 
Architectural Societies appears to be the first organized body defi- 
nitely to agree upon a general advance in fees. The new schedule 
provides for the following payments: 

For the first 50,000 francs, 7%. 

For the second 50,000 francs, 6%. 

For the following 400,000 francs, 5.5%. 
In excess of 500,000 francs, 5%. 


NOTES 


For work less than 1,000 francs, special charges are arranged. 
Consultations of less than one hour are 15 francs, if at the archi- 
tect’s office; if elsewhere, 25 francs. By special agreements with 
the client the fee may be increased, in whole or in part, and other 
special fees may be charged for work varying from the ordinary. 
In January the Council of the Federation adopted a schedule 
based upon 8% for the first 10,000 francs; 7% for the following 
20,000 francs; 6% for the following 70,000 francs; 5.5% for the 
following 400,000 francs, and 5% for the excess of 500,000 francs. 
But this schedule was modified in conference, and approved as 
above. 

In respect to the establishment of a schedule of charges for re- 
construction work in the liberated regions, the French architects 
still find themselves resolutely opposed to the schedule promul- 
gated by the Government. The Federation is actively pursuing 
the difficult task of reaching an agreement. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War 
Department, Washington, D. C., of its needs for two architec- 
tural designers at a salary of 2,500 dollars; one designer at 3,000 
dollars, and two estimators and specification writers at 2,250. 
Appointees will be furnished transportation from their place of 
residence to the Philippine Islands, the cost being deducted from 
their salaries in ten monthly instalments and refunded to them after 
the contract period of two years. Inquiry should be made as 
above. 

Tue architects of the Tri-Cities of Rock Island, Moline, and 
Davenport, announce the successful conclusion of their third 
exhibition, in which attention was given to the subject of small 
house planning. The exhibition developed wide interest and has 
been of great value in arousing enthusiasm, stimulating co-opera- 
tion, and of fixing a higher standard for architecture. 


Obituary 


Jean Louis Pascal 


Elected to Honorary Corresponding Membership in 1900 
Received the Gold Medal of the Institute in 1913 


(Further notice later) 


Institute Business 
New Members Elected 

Name Chapter 
Watter M. Gieske. Baltimore 
Wiiiiam Graves Perry Boston 
Epwarp H. Pricuarp... .. .Boston 
Joun W. Boy.tston . Brooklyn 
Cuarces Morris Cleveland 
SaMuEL Prescotr HALL...... Columbus 
Ratpu E. Sawyer.... Iowa 
Robert FINKELHOR Minnesota 
Wa TER VAN CLEVE MARSHALL ...............0:: Minnesota 
Freperick Aucustus GopLEY ..New York 
Atrrep LawreENcE Kocuer... So. Pennsylvania 
IsataH M. Myers..... 
Cuarces I. BARBER. 
RicHarp Ross CLARK 
Benjamin F. McMurry 
Georce D. Nevins 
Georce C. Norton 
Donatp W. SouTHGATE 
Louis Svarz 
Rocer C. Kircuuorr. 
Cuar_es W. VALENTINE 


So. Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 

... Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 

.... Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Washington State 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 





Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 
LEROY E. KERN, Assistant 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, work- 
ing toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS, FIRE-PREVENTION, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


Important Notice—Jurisdictional Awards 


The following decisions, are identical in substance 
with the official document of the Board of Juris- 
dictional Awards. The Fifty-second Annual Con- 
vention, held in Nashville, April 30th, May 1st and 
2nd, 1919, adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the American Institute of Architects in con- 
vention assembled accepts the report of its Committee on Juris- 
dictional Disputes and adopts the presented Plan of National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry and 
instructs its officers to signify its adoption by signing an agree- 
ment to that effect, and to support the work financially, as may 
be found necessary. 

Members of the Institute are requested to read 
the Proceedings pertaining to this subject, pages 72 
to 76. Special attention is called to the following 
paragraphs in the Constitution of the Jurisdictional 
Board as printed in the Proceedings of the Fifty- 
second Convention and adopted by that Convention: 

Article 9, fourth paragraph: Any architect, engi- 
neer or employer represented on this Board through 
an organization signatory to this agreement shall be 
suspended from his organization or organizations 
upon failure to comply with the provisions of this 
agreement and the awards of this Board. 

Article 27. The parties hereto bind themselves 
individually and severally to abide by the decisions 
of the Board as herein created. 

The decisions of the Board establish the jurisdic- 
tions of the several trades but do not require Insti- 
tute members, in any way, to limit work to union 
labor. It is, however, of the utmost importance to 
architects whose work is executed by union labor to 
bear these decisions in mind in writing their specifi- 
cations. Apart from the responsibility devolving 
upon members of the Institute to abide by the deci- 
sions of the Board as a result of the action of the 
Fifty-second Convention, failure to do so would 
doubtless result in tying up work during course of 
construction wherever union labor happened to be 
involved. 

Several of these awards, agreements and disputes 
do not affect the Architect in writing his specifica- 
tions. The few that do affect him may be easily 
taken care of, if he will bear in mind that he is 
merely to specify work under the proper heading; 
in many offices, this will not involve any change in 
the manner of specifying the work. There should 
be no mention of union or non-union labor, and the 
decisions are automatically inoperative wherever 
union labor is not involved. Perhaps the best illus- 
tration of the Architect’s duties is afforded by the 


award in the case of Bestwall. If this material is 
used in place of wood sheathing or is used for the 
finish of a room, and the joints are covered with 
moulding, the work should be included in the Car- 
penter’s specifications. If it is used in place of 
plaster and the joints and nail heads puttied, then 
the work is included in the Plasterer’s specifications. 

The promulgation of these decisions was author- 
ized by the Institute Board at the May, 1920, meet- 
ing, and by the Fifty-third Convention. 


WILiiaM STANLEY PARKER, 
Secretary, A. 1. A. 


Previous decisions appeared in the Journal for 
April, 1920. 


Decisions Rendered by the National Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards in the 
Building Industry 


. Russet, Chairman, American Institute of Architects. 

. MILLER, Engineering Council. 

J. R. Wiccins \ Associated General Contractors of 

DRESSER America. 
.. Craic, National Association Building Trades Employers. 
Wa. Dosson 
Ws. L. Hutcneson } Building Trades Department, A. F. of L. 
Joun J. Hynes 
Wo. J. Spencer, Executive Secretary, 501 A. F. of L. Building, 
‘Washington, a <. 


Asbestos Plaster for Boiler Rooms, Etc. 


[Subject of dispute between the Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers 
International Association and the International Association of Heat & 
Frost Insulators & Asbestos Workers.] 


Deciston—In the dispute between the Asbestos Workers and 
Plasterers on the matter of plastering boiler rooms, etc., it is de- 
cided that the insulation and finishing coat on ceilings with asbes- 
tos and other insulating material, where the ground work has 
been prepared and installed by the asbestos worker, shall, includ- 
ing the application of insulating material on boilers, tanks, vats, 
etc., be awarded to the asbestos worker. 


Asbestos Shingles, Prepared Paper Roofing, Asphalt Roll 
Roofing, Shingles and Strip Shingles 
[Subject of dispute between the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners and the United Slate, Tile and Composition Roofers, Damp 
and Waterproof Workers’ Association.] 


Deciston—On the question in controversy between the Roofers 
and ange on the subjects contained in the title, it is decided 
as follows: 

Asbestos Shingles, Prepared Paper Roofing, Asphalt Roll 
Roofing, awarded to the United Slate, Tile and Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association. 

Asphalt Shingles, Strip Shingles, awarded to the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 
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Bestwall, When Applied as a Substitute for Lath and Plaster 


[Subject of dispute between the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International 
—e and International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal 

thers. 


Dectsion—In the matter of material known as Bestwall, form- 
ing a contention between the Carpenters, Plasterers and Lathers, 
jurisdiction shall rest with the Carpenters where material is 
panelled or used as sheathing; when cut, fitted and pointed, the 
Plasterers are recognized to have jurisdiction. 


Erection of Scaffolds as Applied to Building Construction 


[Subject of dispute between the International Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Union, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International 
_. and Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union 


Decis1ion—In the matter of the dispute between the Laborers, 
Bricklayers, Plasterers and Carpenters over the erection of scaf- 
folds as applied to building construction, it is agreed that the 
erection and removal of all scaffolds including trestles and horses 
used primarily by Lathers, Plasterers, Bricklayers and Masons 
shall be done by the Mechanics and Laborers in these trades as 
directed by the employer. 

Self-supporting scaffolds over fourteen feet in height or any 
special designed scaffold or those built for special purposes shall 
be built by the Carpenters. 

The making of horses and trestles other than temporary is the 
work of the Carpenter. 


Light Iron Furring, Brackets, Clips, Hangers, Corner Guards, 
Beads and Metallic Lath 


[Subject of dispute between the International Union of Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers and the International Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers.] 


[Award of the Denver Convention, Building Trades Department, A. F. of 
L., adopted November, 1908. See printed proceedings, pages 69 to 
71, inclusive.] 


Decis1on—In the matter of dispute between the International 
Union of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers and the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers referred to in 
the os title the following award is concurred in: 

‘After going into an extended hearing of the jurisdiction claims 
of both organizations, your committee recommends that the erec- 
tion and installation of all light iron work, such as light iron 
furring, brackets, clips, hangers, steel corner guards or beads,* 
a metallic lathing of all descriptions, belongs solely to the 
ather. 

“This does not give the right, however, to the lathers to install 
or erect any other iron work than as herein specified and outlined. 

“This decision is based in conformity with the agreement 
entered into by the national officers of both organizations and 
endorsed by the Kansas City Convention of Structural Iron 
Workers and concurred in by the American Federation of Labor.” 

In supplement of the foregoing decision the Rochester Con- 
vention of the Building Trades Department, November 29, 1912, 
awarded jurisdiction over Hyrib lath to the Wood, Wire and Metal 
Lathers’ International Union. 

*Note following decision: 


Metallic Corner Beads When Set in Plastic Material 


[Subject of dispute between the Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ 
International Association and the Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ 
International Union.] 

Decision—In the matter of the controversy between the 
Plasterers and Lathers on the question of the adherence of corner 
beads by plastic material, it is the opinion of the Board that 
deserved consideration was not given the subject when the 
previous decision was reached. It is, therefore, agreed that the 
plasterers are awarded jurisdiction over sticking with plastic 
material metallic corner beads. (See Journal, April, 1920.) 


Acetylene and Electric Welding 


-_ ot dispute between the trades named in the following memoran- 
um. 






STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
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Decision—In the matter of the dispute referred to in the 
foregoing title, as approved by the tris Convention of 
the Building Trades Department, A. F. of L., November, 1914 
(see printed proceedings, page 99), the following agreement is 
concurred in: 

“Representatives of the Electrical Workers, Sheet Metal 
Workers, Iron Workers, Plumbers and Steam Fitters, and Machin- 
ists mutually agreed to the following decision: 

“Each trade to have jurisdiction over all acetylene and electric 
welding when such process is used to perform the work of their 
respective trades.” 


Bronzing and Painting of Radiators and Pipe Connections 


[Subject of dispute between the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
To and the United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
itter. 


[Award of Rochester Convention, Building Trades Department, A. F. of 

L., adopted November 29, 1912. See page 141, printed proceedings.] 

Decision—In the matter of the subject referred to in the fore- 
going title, the following award is concurred in: 

Resolved, That the United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters be and is instructed to require that its affiliated unions 
desist from further trespass upon the jurisdiction of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, and 
when and where necessary to notify their employers that neither 
journeymen nor helpers will be permitted to do this work. 


Cork Tiling, Laying or Setting of 


[Subject of dispute between the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners and the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union.] 

Decitston—In the matter of the dispute referred to in the 
foregoing title, the following agreement is concurred in: 


Agreement entered into this 14th day of October, 1913, by 
and between representatives of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, and representatives of Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union. 

Jurisdiction is hereby conceded the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union to the laying or setting of all cork 
tiling when laid or set in any composition of sand and Portland 
cement. 

Jurisdiction is hereby conceded the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners to the laying or setting of all cork tiling 
when laid or set in any composition of glue or when nails or brads 
are used in laying above referred to cork tiling. 


Application of Damp-Resisting Preparations and Water- 
proofing 
[Subject of dispute between United Slate, Tile and Composition Roofers, 
Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association, and the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers.] 

Deciston—In the matter of dispute referred to in the foregoing 
title under the following agreement is concurred in: 

Agreement entered into by and between the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America and the 
United Slate, Tile and Composition Roofers, Damp and Water- 
proof Workers’ Association. 

First. That the painters do not claim the right to apply any 
of the material claimed by the United Slate, Tile and Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association except such 
material as is applied by a brush that is ordinarily used by the 
painters in applying the materials covered in their jurisdiction. 

Second. That the United Slate, Tile and Composition Roofers, 
Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association does not claim the 
right to apply any of the material in dispute except when applied 
by or with a three-knot, long-handled brush, mop or swab, and 
spray system employed therein. 


Marble and Slate Partitions, Backs and Floor Slabs for 
Urinal Stalls, Closets and Showers, Setting of 


[ Subject of dispute between the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union and the United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters.] 

[Award of Rochester Convention, Building Trades Department, A. F. of 

L., adopted November 28, 1912. See page 132, printed proceedings. 

Award of Buffalo Convention, November 9, 1917. See page 92, printed 

proceedings. ] 
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Decision—In the matter of the subject referred to in the fore- 
going title, the following award is concurred in: 

Resolved, That the setting of floor slabs, backs, partitions of 
urinal stalls, closets and shower baths properly belong to the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union. 

The foregoing decision does not concede to the Bricklayers the 
right to install marble work that is connected with the water supply 
or sewer or watertight work regularly catalogued as plumbing 
fixtures. 


Muslin and Canvas for Decorative Purposes, Tacking of 


[Subject of dispute between the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers and the I. A. Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 


[Award of Buffalo Convention, Building Trades Department, A. F. of L., 
adopted November 10, 1917. See page 108, printed proceedings.] 

Decision—In the matter of the subject referred to in the fore- 
going title, the following award is concurred in: 

Resolved, That this convention notify and instruct the officers 
of the Asbestos Workers’ International Union that the tacking of 
all muslin and canvas for decorative purposes is the jurisdiction 
of the Brotherhood of Painters and that they instruct their mem- 
bers to refrain from doing any of this work. 


Pile Driving Machinery and Engines, Operation of 
Award of Buffalo Convention, Building Trades Department, A. F. of L. 
adopted November, 1917. See pages 59 and 105, printed proceedings. | 

Decision—In the matter of the subject referred to in the 
foregoing title the following award is concurred in: 

Such workmen as are employed in the operation of engines 
or machinery in connection with a pile driver come under the 
jurisdiction of the International Union of Steam Engineers. 
Sheet Metal Glazing for Sash, Frames, Doors, Skylights, Etc. 
Subject of dispute between the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 

ae and Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Alliance. 


Decis1on—In the matter of dispute referred to in the fore- 
going title the following agreement is concurred in: 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Agreement entered into by and between the General Executive 
Board of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhan- 
gers of America, and the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Alliance, shall take effect December 1, 1910, and 
remain in force until amended, revised or changed, at a meeting 
between the representatives of both organizations called for this 
purpose. 

Section 1. It is agreed by both parties to this agreement that 
all glass set in sheet metal sash, frames, doors, or skylights shall 
be set by members of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, according to their claim of juris- 
diction granted by the convention of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L., at St. Louis, December, 1910; and that all sheet 
metal work on sheet metal sash, frames, doors or skylights shall 
be done by the members of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ International Alliance. 

Section 2. In localities where differences now exist or may arise 
in the future, such differences shall be adjusted by a committee 
appointed by and representing the district councils or local unions 
of both organizations in that locality. Should this committee be 
unable to agree, a representative of the General Executive Board 
of each organization shall be called in to assist in the adjustment. 

Section 3. It is also agreed that the national officers of both 
organizations where local unions fail to agree shall insist that this 
agreement be carried out by affiliated unions. 


Slate Treads When Set on Iron Stair Case 
[Subject of dispute between Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union, and the International Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers.] 

Deciston—In the matter of dispute referred to in the fore 
going title the following award is concurred in: 

Slate treads on iron stairs having provoked a dispute in juris 
diction between the organizations above named, was submitted 
to the Executive Council November 29, 1909. The action taken 
follows: 

The Executive Council of the Building Trades Department 
on being called upon for a decision awarded the work in question 
(slate treads) to the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union 


Report of Inspection of the Lincoln Memorial at Washington 


At the request of Mr. Charles Moore, Chairman, the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, and Colonel C. S. Ridley, U. S. Executive 
Officer, three members of the Bureau of Standards staff, assisted 
by Mr. Gillen, Superintendent of Works, made an inspection of 
the Lincoln Memorial Monument on April 20, 1920. The pur- 
pose of the inspection was to determine if there was an undue 
amount of cracking in the marble superstructure and the condi- 
tions which caused this cracking to take place. Cracks were 
noted in various parts of the structure which may be classified as 
follows: 


(a) Spalling of the sharp corners of the stylo-blocks at the 
joints, indicating excessive pressure at these points, and probably 
due to thermal expansion of the stone. 


(b) Tensile cracks in the coping course above the colonnade 
due to anchoring of blocks to each other with metal dowels. 

(c) Original strain lines in the marble caused by pressure in 
the material before removal from the quarry. 

The spalling of the sharp corners of the stylo-blocks occurs 
frequently in the foundation courses on all sides of the structure. 
These spalls in a number of cases extend over the entire height or 
width of the block, from one half to one inch way from joint, 
and about one eighth of an inch in depth. These are made more 
noticeable by dirt and dust which collects in the rough cavities. 

The coping course directly above the colonnade is made up of 
blocks anchored together by metal dowels. Alternate expansion 
and contraction in this course are accompanied by corresponding 
compressive and tensile stresses, the latter being transmitted 
through the dowels. The resistance of the marble to tensile 
stress is low, and there results frequent cracking at points where 
the dowels are embedded. These fractures usually loosen on the 
upper corner of the block a triangular piece measuring about 
five of six inches back from the joint, and the same distance down 
from the top. 

Original strain lines were observed in a few of the pieces. The 
most prominent of these was found in the frieze on the west side 


near the south end, and is shown in photograph IV. These 
lines are not prominent enough at present to be very noticeable, 
but may possibly develop to some extent in the future. 


In conclusion it may be noted that a number of broad streaks of ~ 
dirt are conspicuous on the frieze. These occur directly beneath 
joints in the cornice where the pointing does not completely 
close the joints, and where rain water trickles down over the frieze, 
carrying with it accumulated dust and dirt from above. The 
carving tends to confine this wash in definite channels, and con- 
sequently the streaks have the appearance of cracks when viewed 
from the ground. 


The actual amount of deterioration observed in this inspection | 
is not considered excessive, and the fractures and spalls described 
are all of relatively small extent. Very few of the cracks could be © 
detected by the unaided eye at a distance of one hundred feet 
from the monument. 


Mr. George P. Merrill, Head Curator of Geology, Smithsonian 
Institute, also made an inspection of the stone work, and states 
in a report to the Lincoln Memorial Commission, the following: 


“1 found in several instances minute flaws which had developed 
on exposure to the weather from weaknesses which were quite 
inconspicuous in the freshly quarried material. None of these are 
sufficiently serious to be considered as of structural weakness and 
will be wholly overlooked as the building tones down and is con- | 
sidered in its entirety. Such defects are to be found in any, a 
indeed, every stone building and their complete avoidance is @ 
practical impossibility, though I confess there are one or two in 
stances in which had I known five years ago how the the stone 
would conduct itself, I should have advised the rejection of the 
material. Had the architect selected granite or been content — 
with blocks of smaller dimensions, even these defects might pos- 
sibly have been avoided. Taken in its entirety, the building I 
believe to be a master-piece of construction and as free from ma- 
terial defects as can be asked with any degree of reason.’ 
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